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Baking proves the quality of 
a stove. But every stove doesn’t 
pass the test. No stove bakes 
bread, pies, cakes—everything 
that’s bakable — quite as well 
as the New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 

Besides, the ‘‘ New Perfect- 
tion’ stove makes the kitchen a 
cool and pleasant place in which 
to do the baking. Do the family 
cooking; broil the steak; pre- 
pare the meals—every separate 
item of domestic work done | | ese 
over the flame of the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


adds to your satisfaction because it’s all done so quickly and 
so well. The “New Perfection” surpasses the perfor- 
mance of any other stove. Its quick heat saves moments; 
its cleanliness saves labor; its fuel economy saves expense ; 
its new principle of blue flame combustion saves you slepeicel 
discomfort. No other kitchen appliance 
will take the place of the ‘“‘ New Pedlect- 
ion’”’ oil stove. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


The Just such 
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you've been looking for. 

Made with artistic simplicity and fine proportions. 

Beautifully nickeled ; hence easily cleaned. Very 

handy to fill and trim. If not with your dealer, 
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The mane 4b foe 
(the only window shade 


material that has ever 
been marked) 


Fig for it closely. 
You can only see it by taking 
the shade in your hands—but 
see that it is there. 
ij] Itis there for your protection. 


a 


from shades that “crack” 7 — from 
shades that | “ wrinkle and —from 
show shadows” and let in 
Holland shades wrinkle and don’t shade because they haven't 
body enough. 
_ Opaque shades “crack” because they are made of a ‘‘loose’’ ma- 
terial ‘*‘filled’’ and stiffened with chalk. The breaking and dropping 
of this chalk is what makes the holes and streaks in the shades you see. 


By hand for a shade made of a closely woven, sup- 
any 


ple material without ‘filling,’ but with a natural body that 
makes it hang straight and smooth, The marking enables you to tell 


Brenlin 


Pat. 1906. Trade-mark Reg. 

trom shades that /ook like Brenlin when new, but “‘crack.” 

Brenlin comes not only in all colors, but in several tones of each ae — 
Duplex, dark one light panes. A Brenlin Shade after use 

't the perforation = ‘ your dealer hasn’t Brenlin, we will give 
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Write today for samples in colors, and“ The Treatment of Windows,” showing how the best lighting effects 
ave secured, Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2045-2055 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 
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..,, Asis well known, 
Billups’ Booze Bill” wasad- 
mitted under an enabling act which re- 
quired the new State to make the sale of 
liquor in what was formerly Indian Ter- 
ritory unconstitutional, As a matter of 
fact. when the Constitution was submitted, 
the people voted to extend Constitutional 
prohibition to the whole State. This 
was one of the issues on which the 
present Governor, Mr. C. N. Haskell, 
won his election. The Constitution, 
moreover, in accordance with the en- 
abling act, permitted the Legislature to 
establish a dispensary system ‘for the 
sale of liquors for medicinal purposes 
and alcohol for industrial and scientific 
purposes. ‘The bill which was enacted 
in accordance with this permissive pro- 
bation was introduced by Mr. R. A. 
Billups and was finally signed by the 
Governor. ‘There are people in Okla- 
homa who believe that it has practically 
nullified Constitutional prohibition ; and 
in derision they have dubbed it * Billups’ 
Booze Bill.” It provides for a State 
Agency in charge of a Superintendent, 
at a salary of eighteen hundred dollars. 
He is appointed by the Governor and 
responsible to him. He employs assist 
ants, purchases liquor, fixes the standard 
of quality for liquors, affixes labels, and 
distributes liquors to the local agencies. 
These local agencies are established one 
for every town of two thousand inhabr 
tants, and, when established by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the Governor, 
one for any town of one thousand popu- 
lation. These local agencies are to be 
in charge of persons appointed by the 
Governor. They are required to keep 
a very strict account of all liquor sold, 
and every sale has to be accompanied 
by a physician’s prescription. Speaking 
in the city of Guthrie, Governor Haskell 
described the process in these words: 


An ordinary single section book-case will 
hold ail there is in town. Every package 


$3 a year 
1 0c. a copy 


Treasurer. Karl V. S. Howland, Secretary. 


will have the seal of the State on it. Every 
package will be numbered, and every Mon- 
day morning the first thing the local agent 
has to do will be to make out a report like 
this, beginning: | 

On hand last Monday, pecages Nos. 24-50 inclusive. 

On hand at time of making this report, packages 
Nos. 38-50, inclusive. 
Then he starts out a new line to account 
for the fourteen packages sold that week, 
giving the proper date of each sale from last 
Monday morning; say, like this: 

April 1, 1908. 

Package No. 24 sold to John Smith at 2 P.M. on 
prescription of Dr. Duke: prescription attached, to- 
gether with the receipt of the man who got it, also an 
affidavit. 
And each sale will follow right down like 
that, counting each and every package, and 
accounting for each package that he has not 
onhand.... 
The strictest limitations are placed about 
the purchase and even the use of liquor. 
The evasion of the law by clubs is 
guarded against. Heavy penalties are 
attached to the violation of the law. 
Any compounds, whether medical or not, 
“which contain as much as one-half of 
one per centum of alcohol” (except 
pharmacists’ preparations not subject to 
United States tax) come within the 
interdicted category of liquors. The 
law goes into elaborate details. 


& 


In spite of the rigor of the 
law, some people in the 
State denounce it bitterly 
as a betrayal of the people’s will. ‘They 
declare that the State has gone into the 
liquor business; that its Legislature has 
deliberately saddled the State with the 
obloquy of hiring bartenders to dispense 
intoxicants, and has inaugurated a shock- 
ing change of policy. ‘They especially 
single out for condemnation the pro- 
vision of the bill which apportions the 
emoluments to the local agents in pro- 
portion to the amount of their sales. 
They also condemn what they call the 
attempt to commandeer the medical 


profession as a partner in a bizarre 
311° 


The Attack 
and Defense 
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enterprise, by calling for a physician’s 
certificate whenever a thirsty man Wants 
half a gallon of whisky or three gallons 
of beer. They note with satisfaction 
that a number of county medical asso- 
ciations have adopted resolutions against 
the signing of certificates ; and they taunt 
the Legislature and the Governor with 
the fact that the manufacturers of a cer- 
tain brand of whisky accepted by the 
dispensary officials are advertising their 
goods in surrounding States as the offi- 
cial whisky of Oklahoma. On the other 
hand, the Prohibition party in conven- 
tion assembled has indorsed the Billups 
Law and has assured the State Execu- 
tive of its support in the enforcement of 
the law. Moreover, Governor Haskell 
has openly and vigorously defended the 
law. Indeed, his utterances on behalf 
of the law are too aggressive to be called 
a defense. He speaks of it triumphant- 
ly as a measure effectually embodying 
the will of the people. He says that it 
was an indisputable fact that the people 
of the State wished the law to permit 
alcohol to be used as medicine. If the 
law had forbidden such use of alcohol, he 
declares, it would have made men per- 
jurers and lawbreakers. “If you want 
to cuss anybody,” he said to the State 
Convention Prohibitionists, “ start mght 
here, because no member of the Legisla- 
ture is any more to blame than I.” He 
declared before the same gathering that, 
so far from the agents being bartenders, 
the best people in the community 
would be found in charge of the local 
agencies. He continued: 

You may even go into the preacher’s home 
and find the sealed cases and packages there. 
Now don’t you ministers get scared and say 
that you would not even handle the wicked 
stuff; you just realize that that is probably 
the best place and the best way you can 
enforce prohibition, because if you don’t 
think it should be sold, you are not likely to 
connive at its illegal sale. This is probably 
one of the best things you could do, to see 
that it is treated as a medicine. 

A man came to me the other day from 
Pittsburg County and said: “ The State will 
lose eighteen thousand dollars a year in this 
business; the doctors in our town have read 
the law and have united inan agreement that 
they will not prescribe whisky.” I said, 
“ Much obliged to the doctors—that will do 
just that much to shut off the whisky traffic. 
If the doctor can cure you without whisky, 
so much the better.” He said the State 
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would lose eighteen thousand dollars a year 
in the business. I said I had figured it out 
twenty-five thousand. He said, “ Are you 
deliberately planning to lose the State twenty- 
five thousand dollars?” I said, “ Yes, at this 
end of the line if necessary. But we are 
going to save that much in the board bill of 
our fellows that would have to go.to the 
penitentiary, and save the expense of keep- 
ing the widows and orphans of this State, 
and, bless the Lord, if we don’t save it all, it 
would be a satisfaction to see the men, after 
the sun goes down, enjoy the society of their 
wives and children at home instead of going 
to the saloons.” 

It is simply this: This law has got to be 
racticable, and then it has to have force 
ehind it. You never saw a law that would 

enforce itself. You have got to have some- 
body to enforce it. 


With such difference of opinion existing 
in the State, any surmise as to the 
practicability of the law would be ven- 
turesome. It is hard not to believe, 
however, that a vigorous and genuine 
attempt to enforce the law will be made. 
In spite of the experience of South Caro- 
lina, which found the State Dispensary 
a nest of graft, Oklahoma may contrib- 
ute to temperance legislation something 
worth while in this experiment of supple- 
menting Constitutional prohibition with 


‘what might be called an alcoholic medi- 


cal dispensary. 


& 


On Thursday of last 
week Joseph M. Brown 
was chosen Governor of Georgia over the 
present Governor, Hoke Smith. That is 
substantially true; as true as when we 
say that a President is elected on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. ‘Technically, the vote was 
at the Democratic primary ; the election 
will take place later. The issues on 
which the election (that is, the primary) 
was fought were those which have swayed 
all the South lately: liquor and corpora- 
tions. The supporters of Mr. Smith 
have charged the forces behind “ Little 
Joe ” Brown as being the cohorts of the 
whisky interests and the slaves of the 
railways. ‘The supporters of Mr. Brown 


Smith vs. Brown 


have of course denied that they repre- 
sent any liquor interests, that, indeed, 
the liquor question was an issue in the 
campaign at all, and assert that on the 
railway and corporation question what 
they demand is justice to property 


| 
} 
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interests and proper inducements to 
capital. ‘he campaign has been bitter. 
it is not possible to take seriously 
the charges of either side. Mr. Brown 
was a member of the State Railroad 
Commission; but when Mr. Smith be- 
came Governor, he removed Mr. Brown 
as being a partisan of the railways. 
Governor Smith's administration has 
been a part of that movement (dra- 
matically exhibited in North Carolina 
and Alabama) of revolt against the power 
of the railways and at the same time of 
opposition to Federal regulation. It has 
been a movement of repression rather 
than regulation. Whether the adminis- 
tration of his successful rival will weaken 
the enforcement of the State prohibitory 
law-and will impede Federal regulation 
as well as State repression of the rail 
ways remains to be seen. It is evident, 
however, that Mr. Brown’s election indi- 
cates a natural and not unjustifiable 
reaction. We hope that it will prove 
to be a reaction against extreme meas- 
ures of State interference with inter- 
State commerce and as truly an acces- 
sion of force to real regulation, which 
must be Federal. 


Oregon is facing the 
probability that a Re- 
publican Legislature 
will be compelled to elect a Democratic 
United States Senator under the simple 
compulsion of the popular demand, as 
shown by the vote. ‘The election just 
held was one of the most remarkable and 
extraordinary political events of recent 
years. ‘The State went Republican over- 
whelmingly on every issue except that 
of United States Senator. ‘There was a 
direct primary vote on that point, and the 
present Governor, a Democrat, received 
a plurality of the votes. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Legislature is 
overwhelmingly Republican, Governor 
Chamberlain will, in all likelihood, be 
elected United States Senator. Rumors 
that the legislators may try by quibbles 
to avoid that responsibility are, we hope 
and trust, without foundation. It is 


A Singular 
Political Situation 


stated that in the registration for this 
election there were twenty-five Repub 
lican names put on the rolls for every 


WEEK 


five Democrats—an indication of loose- 
ness in party ties. Over ten years ago 
the struggle for direct legislation began. 
Mr. W. S. U’Ren, a quiet, persistent 
man, entered the politics of the State, 
then in a demoralized condition, and 
used the factional strife to the advantage 
of his pet measures, the initiative and 
the referendum. By 1902 he and his 
supporters had secured the passage of 
their amendments by two successive leg- 
islatures and their almost unanimous 
adoption by the people. ‘Iwo years 
later the Local Option Law and the 
Direct Primary Law were passed under 
the initiative. Both are produc.ng most 
important results; the former has made 
eight counties and many precincts * dry,”’ 
with the prospect of much enlarging 
the area in the near future; the latter 
has worked a revolution in the politics 
of the State, as it provides for the nom- 
ination of all candidates of both parties 
from constable to United States Senator 
by direct vote of the people.* In the 
campaign of 1906 Mr. Jonathan Bourne 
made his fight for the Senatorship almost 
wholly on the basis of the now famous 
“Statement No. 1,” a statement which, 
under the Direct Primary Law, candi- 
dates for the Legislature may sign, 
pledging themselves to vote for “the 
people’s choice ’’ for United States Sen- 
ator without regard to individual prefer- 
ence. Mr. Bourne secured the Repub- 
lican nomination at the primaries, and a 
majority over his Democratic opponent 
at the June election. At the election in 
1906 eleven measures were proposed 
under the initiative and referendum. 
In spite of inadequate discussion in 
the newspapers, the people showed 
excellent discrimination in upholding 
reform measures and voting down ob- 
jectionable ones, thus giving evidence 
of their intelligence and honesty of pur- 
pose. The greatest intelligence will be 
required by the voters to deal wisely 
with the many measures to be decided 
by direct legislation in June. The 
Secretary of State. has recently sent 
to every registered voter a pamphlet of 
126 pages containing nineteen measures 
to be voted upon, together with the argu- 
ments for and against the same. Four 
of these are Constitutional amendments 
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referred to the people by the Legislature ; 
four of them are legislative measures 
upon which the referendum has _ been 
ordered by petition of the people; the 
remaining eleven are laws or Constitu- 
tional amendments proposed by initiative 
petition of the people. Some of the 
latter deal with woman. suffrage, the 
single tax, the recall of public officers, 
instructing members of the Legislature 
to vote for the people’s choice for 
United States Senator, proportional rep- 
resentation, and a corrupt practices act. 


The announcement that 
a two-cent per ounce 
postal rate on letters 
between the United States and_ the 
United Kingdom will go into effect on 
October 1, 1908, caused cheering in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, June 
3, and much unreported rejoicing in both 
countries. Ocean penny postage is no new 
thing. It has long existed between the 
United States and its insular possessions. 
International penny postage is nothing 
new. It has existed since 1875 between 
the United States and Canada, and now 
also with Mexico, Cuba, and Panama. 
Now for the first time two great world 
powers agree to it as a strengthener of the 
ties already uniting them—an agreement 
prolific of others. France and Germany, 
for instance, are not likely long to lag 
behind Great Britain in such reciprocity 
with us. More correspondence means 
more acquaintance, friendship, brother- 
hood. Last October letter postage for 
all countries in the International Postal 
Union was reduced from ten cents to five 
cents an ounce; the present reduction to 
two cents anounce in the rate on letters to 
Great Britain thus makes a cut of eighty 
per cent within a year. Itis within living 
experience that the earliest transatlantic 
steamers advertised the transmission of 
letters to England at a dollar apiece. A 
heavy tax lay upon the correspondence 
of our grandfathers. Before the present 
writer lie some letters between New 
England States during the first two dec- 
ades of the last century, on which the 
local postmasters wrote the name of the 
mailing office and the postage due from 
the addressee, as 12% cents, or 1834 
cents. In 1816 a letter might go not 


Cheap Ocean 
Postage 
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over thirty miles for 6% cents. These 
curious fractions were due to the gen- 
eral circulation of two small Spanish 
coins valued severally at 64% and 12% 
cents, the latter locally termed “ York 
shilling,” and valued at eight for a dol- 
lar. The silver half-dime now supplanted 
by the nickel did not come into vogue 
until the introduction in 1845 of the five- 
cent rate on half-ounce letters going not 
over 300 miles. In 1816 a quadruple 
rate was laid on letters weighing an 
ounce or more. ‘This for a letter going 
400 miles or more amounted to one 
dollar. It took more than ten years of 
agitation to abate the heavy taxes on cor- 
respondence. Meanwhile private ex- 
presses carried large numbers of letters 
between the principal cities at lower 
rates. After 1845 this was illegal unless 
the letters bore postage stamps. In 
1851 the bottom rate dropped to three 
cents on half-ounce letters. In 1863 
this was made the uniform rate for al! 
distances. In 1883 the two-cent rate 
per ounce came in, and now a demand 
is already astir for one cent as the letter- 
writer’s ideal. ‘The two-cent ocean rate 
which now gladdens both shores of the 
Atlantic would doubtless have been 
sooner agreed to but for the different 
aims of the two Governments—the Brit- 
ish aiming to make the postal service 
yield revenue, the American to make it 
pay expenses, both of which will in 
course of time be found compatible with 
the reduced tax on letters. The next 
step in advance in the United States will 
be, as it ought to be, the introduction of 
the Parcels Post and the Postal Savings 
Bank. Among the many who have pro- 
moted postal betterments during the 
seventy years since Rowland Hill, of 
England, and Edward Everett, of Massa- 
chusetts, the eminent efficiency of Hen- 
niker Heaton, M.P., together with that 
of our own Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Meyer, In securing this kast great im- 
provement deserves grateful recognition. 


The Dreyfus Infamy 
Again 


Paris has had an- 
other touch of the 
Dreyfus insanity, 
and a revival, which it is to be hoped is 
sporadic, of the Dreyfus infamy. ‘The 
proposal to transfer to the Panthéon the 
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body of Zola, the novelist, and the serv- 
ant and defender of French honor and 
righteousness by his courageous appeal 
for justice to Dreyfus, met with bitter 
and in some cases ridiculous opposition. 
One French gentleman, with a title which 
had been secured by a military adven- 
turer of Napoleon’s time, threatened to 
remove the remains of his grandfather 
from the Panthéon in order to protect 
them from contamination; and there 
were furious speeches and editorials, and 
a recrudescence of that shouting for the 
army which sickened the whole world 
when it was heard in court on the lips of 
dishonored French generals. The body 
of Zola was quietly taken to the Pan- 
théon and public exercises were held in 
that great building on Thursday of last 
week, As the President of France, the 
Premier, and other Ministers were tak- 
ing their departure at the close of the 
ceremonies, a military writer of some 
standing, Gregori by name, drew a fe- 
volver and fired two shots at Major 
Dreyfus, slightly injuring in the forearm 
the victim of race hate and military 
passion, The Panthéon was filled with 
men of distinction, and the reports of 
the shots caused intense excitement. 
lor a moment everybody thought of the 
President. In an instant, however, the 
would-be assassin was surrounded by 
soldiers and protected from the fury of 
a crowd that probably would have made 
short work with him, Like everything 
connected with the persecution of Drey- 
fus, this attempted assassination was 
contemptible in its meanness; the first 
shot was fired from behind Dreyfus’s 
back! Paris is now wondering what lies 
back of this attempt to end a man who 
had been tortured almost beyond the 
limits of human strength. Gregori isan 
Italian by parentage, but has long been an 
ardent Frenchman in his sympathies, has 
written with some knowledge on military 
topics, and has been in intimate relations 
with leading French officers. ‘The ques- 
tion is whether he was merely an indi- 
vidual assassin, or whether he was the 
tool of a little group of Royalists who 
have never accepted the decision of the 
Court of Cassation and the reinstating 
of Major Dreyfus. The fire of race 
hatred, which was only smoldering, has 
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been fed by the anti-Semitic papers ever 
since the Government decided to place 
the body of Zola in the Panthéon; and 
the meanness to which brilliant men 
can descend when race prejudice takes 
possession of them is brought out by 
Henri Rochefort’s statement in an inter- 
view in which he says, “It would have 
been a glorious death for Dreyfus. It 
would have been his first and only time 
under fire.” Gregori fired the first shot 
from behind Dreyfus. The bullet pene- 
trated the sleeve of his coat and passed 
on, burying itself in a flower-pot at the 
base of the catafalque. Dreyfus turned 
at the sound and threw his left arm 
over his heart. ‘The second shot was 
fired point blank at his breast. ‘The 
bullet entered the wrist and moved up- 
ward. Dreyfus’s brother Mathieu, who 
Sprang forward to help him, with a 
chivalry to which his opponents are 
Strangers, protected Gregori from the 
crowd who were beginning to pound him 
with canes and umbrellas, saying as he 
did so, “It is not for us to punish. Let 
the law take its course!’ ‘This extraor- 
dinary incident is in keeping with the 
whole tragedy, which has been one of 
contemptible baseness. The charges 
against Dreyfus fell to the ground; the 
men who brought them were proved to 
be scoundrels; the nation reversed its 
verdict ; and yet Dreyfus receives a bul- 
let while he is paying honor to a man 
whose only offense was that he heroic- 
ally led France out of a slough of dis- 
honor ! 

The secret of the sincere 
popularenthusiasm with 

which President Falli- 

eres was received on 
his recent official visit to England is 
revealed in a recent article in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, of London, which we find 
reprinted in the New York Evening Sun. 
This article, written by an Englishman, 
constitutes an intimate personal portrait 
of the French President, and discloses 
those genuine human qualities and that 
simple and straightforward spirit to 
which geographical boundaries, politi- 
eal barriers, and race prejudice are 
never permanent obstacles. President 
Fallitres is the grandson of a black- 
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smith, a fact which at once attracts the 
attention of Americans who look back 
with pride to the personal history of their 
beloved rail-splitting President. The 
head of the French Republic comes from 
the ancient town of Agen, in southern 
France, the fruit and vine growing region 
of Gascony. He is a lawyer by profes- 
sion, but has for thirty-five years or more 
been active in the administrative work 
of French politics. He has been eight 
times in the Cabinet, and has exercised 
the powerful influence ofa strong, upright 
character in the Chamber of Deputies. 
What his political principles are is indi- 
cated by the following passage from the 
article above mentioned : 

What is the secret of M. Falliéres’s suc- 
cess? I think the answer is, his unswerving 
loyalty to the Republic, his perfect sense of 
justice and fair play, his calm insistence 
upon a certain line of conduct which he con- 
siders right, and the spirit of conciliation 
which dominates all his actions. As to his 
Republicanism, it stands revealed by the 
fact that he was a Republican under the 
Second Empire, when to hold such views 
meant the reverse of advancement; he quar- 
reled with his family on that account. As 
to his persistence in following out his own 
ideas of what is right, his public life has 
given frequent instances of it; he has put 
his foot down firmly on several occasions 
where conscience did not square with ex- 
pediency. Then, his justice and fair-minded- 
ness are celebrated. He is known through- 
out the length and breadth of Lotet-Garonne 
as the one politician who has not used place 
and power to “down” his adversaries. He 
has never displaced a teacher in a primary 
school or interfered with any State function- 
ary because that man had the hardihood to 
vote against him at the elections. 


Personally, he is a man of simple tastes, 
but with an unusual degree of artistic 
cultivation for a man whose life has 
been spent in the exacting tasks of 
public service. He is fond of music and 
pictures. Although sixty-six years old, 
he is of robust physical health, owing, it 
is said, to the fact that he habitually 
retires early, rises at seven o’clock, and 
invariably in all weathers takes a walk of 
four or five miles before beginning his 
day’s work. He possesses and cultivates 


a famous vineyard at his country home. 
His greatest pleasure is found in his 
visits to this home, where “ he wears his 
oldest clothes, his oldest boots and hat, 
wanders about the estate, takes interest 
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in every operation, and pats his old 
servants affectionately on the back.” It 
need hardly be said that he is “ adored ” 
by the peasants, farmers, and neighbors 
in the vicinity. Madame Falliéres is a 
model housekeeper in a country where 
the women are the best housekeepers in 
the world, and shares her husband’s 
belief that the fundamental prosperity 
and soundness of a nation is determined 
by its agricultural and rural population. 
“Innumerable are the acts of benevo- 
lence performed by M. and Mme. Falli- 
éres. Their charities are manifold and 
are made in the spirit of the Biblical 
injunction not to let the “ left hand know 
what the right hand doeth.” ‘Those who 
have read Balzac’s delightful story “The 
Country Doctor” will see some striking 
resemblances in these personal charac- 
teristics of President Fallitres to those 
qualities in Dr. Benassis which enabled 
the country doctor to reform, build up, 
and fill with prosperity and happiness a 
French village suffering from the eco- 
nomic and social disorders that were at 
once the seed and the fruit of the French 
Revolution. 

It would be unfortu- 
nate if the discussion 
over General Buller’s 
conduct in the Boer War, sure to spring 
up again now that he has passed away, 
should cloud or diminish the great re- 
spect due to him. for his early military 
history. General Buller—his full title 
was General the Right Honorable Sir 
Redvers Henry Buller—was a_ hard 
fighter, a brave man, and over and over 
again a victorious leader. As far back 
as 1858 he won distinction and honors 
for heroisin at the capture of the Taku 
Forts in China; ten years later, in the 
Red River expedition, General Wolseley 
praised him for his part in the five days’ 
bush-fighting, and, though wounded and 
fever-stricken, he returned a Major and 
a member of Wolseley’s staff. In South 
Africa, in the campaigns against the 
Zulus, he organized and led the Frontier 
Light Horse ; and although then a com- 
manding officer, repeatedly put his own 
life in danger and gave a personal exam- 
ple of courage and coolness to his men. 
Again, in Africa, in the first Boer war 
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(1881), and in Egypt and the Sudan 
also, he fully met the many and diverse 
military problems that confronted him. 
At least three times he saved comrades 
who had been shot by taking them bod- 
ily before him on his own horse and 
carrying them out of fire. It is related 
that when the French Prince Imperial 
lost his life in the Zulu campaign, the 
officer who had left the Prince dead on 
the field met from General Buller a fierce 
questioning as to his losses and the 
whereabouts of his men, and when he 
replied, “ They are behind me—I don't 
know now,” Buller savagely exclaimed, 
“You deserve to be shot, and I hope 
you will be. I could shoot you myself,” 
and turned his back. Apart from his 
military achievements and heroism, Buller 
was a man of great personal charm and 
kindness, typically British in his solidity 
and firmness. His mind and tempera- 
ment were rather steadfast than alert,and 
this explains in part his failure in the 
Boer War. Since his death a Boer officer, 
in an American paper, has said, in effect, 
“General Buller had fought Zulus in 
South Africa, and he forgot that we were 
not Zulus. . . . He had written a mil- 
tary manual, and we had it, and when- 
ever he made a certain move we looked 
in the manual and knew exactly what his 
following moves would be.”’ Most unfor- 
tunate of all the things done by General 
Buller in this war was the writing of the 
letter advising the surrender of Lady- 
smith, in which he said, after expressing 
the belief that he could not relieve the 
town within a month, “ You will burn 
your ciphers, destroy your guns, fire 
your ammunition, and make the best 
terms possible with the General of the 
besieging forces, after giving me time to 
fortify myself on the Tugela.” The 
iritish Secretary of War said that if this 
advice had been followed the result 
would have been “the most calamitous 
reverse in English military history.” On 
the other hand, many military experts 
maintain that Buller’s terrible defeats at 
Methuen and Gatacre were due to causes 
not within his control. After the war, 
not merely a military but a social divis- 
ion of opinion, for and against Buller, 
raged throughout London. His friends 


were many ; and he was fairly well sup- 
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ported in the argument until his indis- 
cretion and violence of speech aroused 
so strong a feeling against him that the 
Government found itimperative to relieve 
him of his command and to put him upon 


half-pay. But this pitiable picture of 
the closing days of a gallant soldier 
might well be contrasted with this pen- 
portrait of the young leader of the Fron- 
tier Light Horse: ‘ Leading his men at 
a swinging canter, with his reins in his 
teeth, a revolver in one hand and a knob- 
kerrie which he had snatched from a 
Zulu in the other, his hat blown off, and 
a large streak of blood across his face, 
caused by a splinter of rock from above, 
this gallant horseman seemed a demon 
incarnate to the flying savages who slunk 
out of his path as if he had been—as 
they believed him to be—an evil spirit 
whose very look was death.” 


Mr. Kipling, who rarely 
fails to put his case in a 
of the Dead i 

striking way, and whose 
comments on contemporary literary con- 
ditions often have pith and point, said 
some very entertaining things at the 
recent dinner of the Royal Literary Fund 
in London. Probably it has occurred 
to very few people that literature is one 
of the very few occupations in which the 
living have to meet not only the compe- 
tition of their contemporaries, but of the 
dead; and that this competition is much 
more to be dreaded, as a rule, than the 
competition which men in other pro- 

fessions meet: 

If you go no further back than the Book 
of Job [laughter], you will find that letters, 
like the art of printing, were born perfect. 
[Hear! hear!] Some professions, law and 
medicine, for example, are still in a state of 
evolution, inasmuch as no expert in them 
seems to be quite sure that he can wina case 
or cure a cold. [Laughter.}] On the other 
hand, the calling of letters carries with it the 
disabilities from which these professions are 
free. 

When an eminent lawyer or physician is 
once dead, he is always dead. [Laughter.] 
His ghost does not continue to practice in 
the law courts or the operating theater. 
[Laughter.] Now, it cannot have escaped 
‘our attention that a writer often does not 

egin to live till he has been dead for some 
time. In certain notorious cases the longer 
he has been dead the more alive he is, and 
the more acute is his competition against the 
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living. [Laughter.] I do not ask you to 


imagine the feelings of a barrister exposed 
to the competition of all the dead Lord 
Chancellors that ever sat on the woolsack, 
each delivering judgment on any conceivable 
case at 6d. per judgment, paper bound. 
[Laughter.] I only ask you to allow that 
what lawyers call “ the dead hand ”—-in this 
case with a pen in it—lies heavy on the call- 
ing of letters. [Laughter and Hear! hear !] 

Authors rarely as- 

semble on any oc- 

casioh without dis- 
cussing, in one aspect or another, the 
question of property in books. Mr. 
Kipling had some things to say on that 
subject in a vein light in manner but 
serious in feeling: 


Concerning Literary 
Property 


In other callings of life there exists a con- 
vention that what a man has made shall be 
his own, and his children’s after him. With 
regard to letters, the world decides that 
after a very short time all that a writer may 
have created shall be taken from him, and 
shall become the property of anybody and 
everybody except the original maker. [Hear! 
hear!] This may be right. It may be 
more important that men should be helped 
to think than that they should be helped to 
live. But those on whom this righteousness 
is executed find it difficult to establish a 
family on letters. Sometimes they find it 
difficult to feed one. 

That letters should be exempted from the 
law of continuous ownership seems to con- 
stitute another handicap on the calling. 
Most men are bound by oath or organization 
or their natural instinct not to work for noth- 
ing. [Laughter.] When his demon urges a 
man of letters to work, he may do so without 
any regard to wages or the sentiments of his 
fellow-workers. This may be incontinence 
or inspiration. Whichever it is, we must 
face the fact and its consequences, that at 
any moment a man of letters may choose to 
pay, not only with his skin, but in cash and 
credit, for leave to do his work—to say the 
thing he desires to say. [Hear! hear !] 
This is perhaps not fair to himself or his 
fellows, but it is a law of his being, and as 
such constitutes yet another handicap. Is 
it not more reasonable to hold that the triple 
handicap I have mentioned, and not so 
much individual folly, is responsible for the 
high percentage of casualties among men of 
letters? Men perpetually measured against 
the great works of the past: men debarred 
by law from tull possession of their own 
works in the present; men driven from 
within to work whether their world desires 
that work or not—such men must always 
enjoy the privilege accorded to minorities. 
They must suffer. Much of this suffering 
is inevitable, but some of it the Fund, by 
your good help, can reach and alleviate as 
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few other institutions can. [Hear! hear!) 
It has had over a century’s experience of all 
the chances and misfortunes that can over- 
take men and women. Its work is done, as 
we would desire it to be done in our own 
case, with silence and discretion, and for 
that very reason it is difficult, as the report 


says, to bring home the value of the work to 


the public. 


The English public is 
not at ease about con- 
ditions in India. Disturbing reports of 
outbreaks of violence of one kind or 
another continue to be received; and it is 
recalled that before the Sepoy Rebellion 
similar acts of violence became !ncreas- 
ingly common. Nor is the disturbance 
contined to India. All Asia has become 
restless; and those who look below the 
surface are beginning to face the fact, 
which clear-sighted men saw _ several 
years ago, that the rise of Japan to the 
rank of a first-class power involves 
enormous. consequences in the Orient. 
To adapt a well-worn phrase, it is not a 
revolt which is taking place in the Far 
East; it is a revolution. A permanent 
change of condition is coming over the 
Far Eastern peoples, and -the sooner 
Western countries recognize that fact 
the better for both sections of the world. 
Asia is awakening out of her century- 
long slumber. Her state of passivity is 
coming to an end. Her territory can no 
longer be taken without her consent, nor 
her forms of government changed with- 
out active protest. Japan is perfectly 
right in its determination to be dealt 
with In international affairs as an equal; 
and Japan is only leading the way. ‘The 
French possessions in Indo-China show 
the same symptoms of restlessness as are 
exhibited in India; and officials arc 
apprehensive of a great popular insur- 
rection. Many well-informed observers 
are of opinion that important events are 
likely to take place in China; and the 
sudden activity of the warlike clans in 
Afghanistan is by no means reassuring. 
Europe must. face the possibility of a 
certain degree of co-operation hereafter 
among Asiatic countries, which may 
presently take the form of active confed- 
eration and of a flaming up of the racial 
and religious spirit which may have very 
serious consequences to foreign rule. 


Asia Awakening 
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as Among noteworthy recent tine. The New pS Rbune, as an 
at events is the “Third National impartial spectator, shsibly advised such 
socras™ Conference of the Christian critics to begin fair discussion, and 


Socialist Fellowship,” held in New York 
May 28-31. Ministers of over half a 
dozen religious denominations, including 
the Jewish, were on its programme. 
The Conference was plain proof of the 


growth and the grip that Socialist 
or Socialistic principles have already 


gained in the churches. ‘To this Mr, 
Debs, the Socialist candidate for the 
Presidency, bore approving testimony 
when introduced to the Assembly. —Meet- 
ings were held in Brooklyn and Harlem 
churches and at Carnegie Hall, as well 
as at the headquarters of the Conference, 
the Parish House of the Church of the 
Ascension. ‘The Christian spirit was 
manifest enough, though Christian wis- 
dom and knowledge were not so fully 
apparent. It will not do to say that 
Jesus’ remark, “* The poor ye have always 
with you,” was made to Judas, who 
thereupon had the grace to hang hine 
self; nor to tell those who are not ready 
to encounter blood and wounds and 
death in the Socialist cause that they 
had better go home. Such utterances, 
however, were rare. The prevailing note 
was fraternalism in business, industrial 
brotherhood: Jesus must become the 
Saviour of the whole man; business must 
be Christianized. But that this is to be 
realized through co-operation with polit- 
ical Socialism, as some of the leading 
spirits seemed to believe, many Christian 
Socialists deny. It is plainer to them 
than to the leaders of this Conference 
that the masses of our democracy are not 
yet moralized enough to work fraternally, 
each ‘for the other, under the strain of 
the large injection of politics into indus- 
try which the nationalization of produe- 
tive machinery and the co-operative 
commonwealth of political Socialism 
involve. The comments of the daily press 
upon the Conference were noticeable 
mostly for ignorance and prejudice. 
The editor who wrote, ‘There is not a 
trace of spirituality about Socialism, and 
there is not a trace of materialism about 
Christianity. . . . Christianity has the 
same relation to Socialism that it has to 
bimetallism or free trade,” wrote from 
the standpoint of the unschooled Philis- 


avoid defeat by talking “bosh.” It is 
timely here to make note of the fact that 
a committee of bishops in the Pan- 
Anglican Conference at London in 1888 
made this record: ‘* No more important 
problems can well occupy the attention— 
whether of clergy or laity—than such as 
are connected with what is popularly 
called Socialism.” But “ what is popu- 
larly called Socialism” includes much 
that cannot properly be so called. ‘The 
term Christian Socialist is a loose one; 
but it is not large enough to include all 
who believe in human brotherhood and 
who are clear and earnest in their con- 
Viction that not only is Christianity ap- 
plicable to industry, but industry will 
never be peaceful and prosperous until 
it is pervaded by the Christian spirit. 


The anniversary meetings 
of the Baptists of the 


Combination 


North, held in Oklahoma 
City May 20—27, were in some respects 
the greatest in the history of the de- 
nomination. A body of one thousand 
delegates, with credentials, sitting by 
States, made possible results which the 
old ‘‘ mass-meeting ” idea, which it super- 
seded, was quite incompetent to deal 
with. The provisional organization of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, formed 
a year ago, was enthusiastically made 
permanent. President Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, of the University of Chicago, was 
elected President of the Convention, and 
his organizing ability was evident in the 
progress that was made in the movement 
that was set on foot in Washington last 
year to affiliate in some organic way with 
the Convention, as the general organi- 
zation of the denomination, all the self- 
perpetuating and more or less independ- 
ent “societies ” through which the mis- 
sionary activities of the churches have 
been carried on. The particular form 
which this organic union is to take was 
referred to a Joint Committee of the 
Convention and the Societies to report 
next year. In the meantime a provis- 


ional working arrangement was effected. 
By amendment of the By-laws of the 
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Convention it became possible for any 
of the denominationally recognized mi's- 
sionary, educational, and philanthropic 
organizations to become ‘“ co-operating 
societies ” of the Convention by agreeing 
to regulate expenditures, solicit funds, 
and incur indebtedness only on approval 
of the Convention. On its part the Con- 
vention agreed to aid through its Execu- 
tive Committee in raising funds needed 
by each co-operative society. Provision 
was made for the appointment of a Con- 
vention Finance Committee to which all 
budgets of *‘ co-operating societies ” must 
be presented, and which will present to 
the Convention annually a co-ordinated 
budget based upon them. ‘The three 
so-called “ great ” societies of the denom- 
ination, the Missionary Union, Home 
Mission Society, and Publication Society, 
took immediate steps to become co- 
operating societies, their budgets were 
passed upon by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Convention (the Finance Com- 
mittee not having been appointed), and 
there comes before the denomination 
this year for the first time a: unified 
budget and appeal. ‘The amounts of the 
debts of each Society were added to the 
budget, and the Convention appeals to 
the 1,250,000 Baptists of the North for 
$1,500,000 this year for the missionary 
work of the denomination at home and 
abroad. By a special committee this 
will be apportioned among the States. 
This is an immense advance in method 
and already promises the most encour- 
aging results. The organization of the 
Convention makes it possible for the 
denomination to enter lines of investiga- 
tion and organized activity out of which 
it has been shut for want of the very 
means of self-expression, Commissions 
were appointed for study and report to 
the denomination as to what the churches 
are doing along lines of Social Service 
and City Missions. first-named 
commission, upon which are such experts 
as Professors Shailer Mathews and C. R. 
Henderson, will issue during the year a 
series of pamphlets upon social aspects 
of the work of the Church. ‘The appoint- 
ment of commissions upon the affiliation 
of Baptist organizations for the ‘relief of 
dependent ministers and widows, and 
upon the denominational press, incucates 
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the harmonizing and co-ordinating spirit 
that has seized upon the denomination. 
The Baptists have come to a new self- 
consciousness in the Northern Baptist 
Convention, and there must come with 
it a vast accession of force. The signi- 
ficance of this action, in the creation of 
such an organism, can be understood 
only when it is remembered that the 
Baptist churches are, in polity, uncom- 
promisingly congregational. 


~ 


On June | the 
Centennial Gen- 
eral Conference 
of the Northern Methodists adjourned in 
Baltimore. During the tour weeks it 
had been in session much necessary 
routine work had been accomplished, 
and much unnecessary but apparently 
as inevitable discussion had taken place. 
This body is a large and unwieldy one, 
composed as it is of between seven and 
eight hundred delegates. No act of this 
Conference stands out as very distinct- 
ive. Its action was, in respect to some 
old traditions, radical, as in abandoning 
the title “ presiding elder” (which has 
been in use, we believe, since Wesley's 
time), and in practically doing away with 
the hitherto necessary stage of probation- 
ary membership ; and in respect to at 
least one rather recent innovation con- 
servative, as in retaining the legislation 
against theater going, dancing, and cer- 
tain other specified amusements which 
the bishops of the Church had recom- 
mended repealing. The Conference 
registered an advance in church union. 
Negotiations have for several years been 
pending between the Congregational, 
United Brethren, and Methodist Protest- 
ant bodies for a “'‘Tri-Union.” ‘These 
three denominations are not dissimilar 
in polity. But polity is weaker than 
temperament and tradition as a binding 
force, and so it happened that when from 
the Northern Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference an invitation went forth to the 
Methodist Protestants to rejoin the 
Mother Church, the response was so 
genuine and was given with such evi- 
dence of emotion that it can hardly 
be doubted that the outcome will be 
a reunion of two branches of Method- 


The Methodist 
Quadrennial Conference 
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ism. The Conference has added the 
Northern Methodists to that group of 
denominations which have formed the 
Federal Council of Churches. On the 
subject of modern practical problems 
the Conference, after much heated dis- 
cussion, put itself on record in favor of 
the Anti-Saloon League, which means 
approval of methods which, whether 
totally prohibitory or not, have driven 
out the saloon from wide areas, and 
adopted this fine, specific, and progress- 
ive declaration : 

The Methodist Episcopal Church stands: 

lor equal rights and complete justice for 
all men in all stations of life. 

lor the principle of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial dissensions. 

lor the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational diseases, 
injuries, and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

lor such regulation of the conditions of 
labor for women as shall safeguard the 
physical and moral health of the community. 

lor the suppression of the “ sweating sys- 
tem.” 

lor the gradual and reasonable reduction 
of the hours of labor to the lowest practical 
point, with work for all; and for that degree 
of leisure for all which is the condition of 
the highest human life. 

lor a release from employment one dayin 
seven. 

lor a living wage in every industry. 

lor the highest wage that each industry 
can afford, and for the most equitable divis- 
ion of the products of industry that can 


ultimately be devised. 

lor the recognition of the Golden Rule, 
and the mind of Christ as the supreme law 
- society and the sure remedy for all social 
liis, 
The Conference elected*eight bishops, 
as follows: the Rev. Drs. W. F. Ander- 
son, J. L. Neulson, W. A. Quayle, C. W. 
Smith, W. S. Lewis, E. H. Hughes, 
Robert McIntyre, and F. M. Bristol. 


In 1844 a few young men 
gathered in London to 
consider what they could 
do for the homeless and friendless young 
men in that great city. ‘To-day Young 
Men’s Christian Associations exist In 
almost every great city, in most of the 
larger towns and in many villages in 
Christendom, and in many of the towns 
and cities in pagan lands. ‘These Asso- 
ciations, started as wholly independent 
organizations and still maintaining abso- 


A Significant 
Movement 


lute control of their own affairs, are affili- 
ated under an International Committee 
which exercises no authority over them 
but unifies them by a species of volun- 
tary supervision, counsel, and co-opera- 
tion. ‘This Committee has grown to such 
proportions in its work that it has just 
erected, through the generosity of two 
women, Mrs. Dodge and Mrs. Sage, in 
the city of New York, a building seven 
stories high on Twenty-eighth Street 
near Lexington Avenue and extending 
through to I'wenty-seventh Street. Ex. 
cept for a small portion devoted to the 
similar work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the whole build- 
ing is occupied by the secretaries of 
the International Committee. The ex- 
tent of the work of this Committee 
is indicated by the fact that it keeps 
busy seventy-five typewriters and stenog- 
raphers, the nature of the work by the 
facts that it has a complete collection of 
literature bearing on the work of the 
Associations, a very complete library of 
foreign Associations, a very good library 
of books for use in Biblical study, and a 
small gymnasium where inquiring secre- 
taries of local Associations can examine 
different types of apparatus and obtain 
trustworthy information concerning both 
the quality and uses of such apparatus 
and the prices and places to purchase. 
The growth of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association from such small begin- 
nings to such large proportions consti- 
tutes one of the signs of the times which 
all who are interested in the work of the 
Church or the welfare of humanity would 
do well to study. There are two 
aspects of this movement which seem 
to us especially worthy of considera- 
tion. It throws light on the problem 
of Church unity. While ecclesiastics 
have been discussing conditions of union 
upon a common creed or a common 
ritual or a common order, these young 
men have accomplished union by en- 
gaging in a common work, animated by 
a common purpose, and in loyalty to a 
common Master. Philosophy divides, 
work unifies. Thisisone lesson. While 
the Catholics—Roman, Greek, and 
Anglican—have been insisting on a 
bishopric as essential to the union of 
the Church, and the Independents or 
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Congregationalists have been insisting on 
independency as essential to the liberty 
of the Churches, these young men have 
established an organization with a super- 
vision quite as effective as that of any 
bishopric, and a liberty of the local As- 
sociations quite as unhampered as that 
of the most independent of the Protest- 
ant Churches. By a fraternal and unau- 
thoritative supervision over free and 
independent bodies they have achieved 
liberty avd union. 


@) 
Governor Johnson’s 
Birmingham Speech 


Governor Johnson’s speech at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, on May 26 is that of a 
statesman, though with his statesmanship 
‘The Outlook is not in accord. In this 
speech he declares that the progress of 
the Republic, as guided by the land- 
marks of Constitutional liberty, Is op- 
posed by two dangers: one is a_ tend- 
ency of the Federal Government to 
centralization of power and the assump- 
tion of sovereign powers not delegated 
to it by the Constitution, but belonging 
to the States and to the people; the 
other is the power of centralized and 
predatory wealth, fostered by special 
privilege and defiant of both the public 
welfare and the law of the land. In 
the report before us Governor Johnson 
appears to regard political concentra- 
tion as more dangerous than industrial 
concentration; and he also curiously 
condemns as characteristic of a Repub- 
lican administration a doctrine respect- 
ing the true interpretation of the 
United States Constitution which has 
been authoritatively affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—ithe 
doctrine that the Constitution does. not 
extend over aliens. We call his speech 
that of a statesman because it is an 
honest endeavor to interpret a danger to 
American institutions and to point outa 
remedy. We do not agree with this 
statesmanship, because we do not believe 
in the remedy which he appears to pre- 
scribe. It is true that the increasing 


power of organization, both in the indus- 
trial and in the political world, involves a 
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serious menace to popular rights; but it 
is not true that the remedy is in the one 
case industrial, in the other political, 
weakness. 

The radical remedy for the evils of 
plutocracy is a better* distribution of 
wealth. The concentration of wealth in 
administration, the distribution of wealth 
in profits to the owners, is the combina- 
tion which America is struggling to 
attain. The Standard Oil Company 
gives better oil at better prices than 
could have been given by unlimited 
competition, with consequent degrada- 
tion and adulteration of goods and 
illegitimate cutting of wages. ‘Travel 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast is 
incomparably more comfortable now that 
it is under the control cf a few great 
administrators than when it was carried 
on without organization by lines in 
constant war with each other. How to 
preserve these advantages which come 
from concentration in administration 
and secure the advantages which would 
come from a larger ownership and a 
more equable distribution of the profits 
which are made out of acommon wealth 
—oil in the earth in the one case, a 
National highway in the other—is our 
industrial problem. 

This problem will not be solved by 
any short and easy method. It will be 
soived only when, by a concentration of 
concurrent remedies, wealth is more 
equally administered, and corporation 
business is so carried on that the 
man of moderate means can invest his 
savings as safely in a railway, a factory, 
or amine as he now does in a savings 
bank. When the ownership of corpo- 
rate property, and so its ultimate control, 
is divided among the many, the adminis- 
tration will be for the benefit of the 
many—not before. Government regu- 
lation of great corporations; especially 
the railways, a common and_ simple 
method of account-keeping, publicity, 
abolition of rebates and all similar spe- 
cial privileges, short-time franchises to 
all corporations engaged in public busi- 
ness, State and National guardianship 
of mines and forests, the revision of the 
tariff, the abolition of personal taxes 
and the substitution of land taxes, 
profit-sharing, a progressive inheritance 
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tax. industrial education, child labor 
laws. eight hours as the standard labor 
dav. limitation of the labor of women— 
these and kindred measures all have a 
common purpose and will have a com- 
mon effect: the lowering of interest and 
dividends which are the profit of capital, 
the raising of salaries and wages which 
are the profit of labor, and the resultant 
better distribution of wealth. Such dis- 
tribution of wealth is the radical and 
ultimate remedy for “ centralized and 
predatory wealth fostered by special 
privilege.” 

The remedy for the danger of in- 
creased political power is analogous. 
The danger to American democracy ts 
not concentration. of power, it Is irre- 
sponsible power. The remedy is not 
limitation of power, it is not even decen- 
tralization of power ; it is direct responsi 
bility to the people for the just exercise 
of power. New York City is not im- 
periled by too great power in Mayor 
McClellan, whom the people can call to 
account, but by the power of ‘Tammany, 
which they cannot easily call to account, 
and LTammany’s henchmen, whom they 
cannot call to account at all. The will 
of the people in New York State 1s not 
threatened by Governor Hughes, whom 
the people can easily retire from his 
ottice if they do not approve his policy ; 
it is thwarted by bosses who attempt to 
control the Legislature by means of 
forged telegrams, and whom, because 
they work in secret, the people cannot 
retire from their underground offices. 
The will of the people of the Nation is 
not in danger from power concentrated 
in the hands of the President. He is in 
the lime-light; every deed he does is 
seen, every word he utters is_ heard, 
throughout the continent. It is endan- 
gered by Congressional cabals con- 
trolled by secret forces, difficult to 
combat because difficult to discover. 
lkemocracy is not threatened by the 
concentration of administrative power In 
afew hands; it is rather threatened be- 
cause the power is not sufficiently con- 
centrated. Concentrated power is palpa- 
ble, visible, responsible ; power scattered 
through many administrators is impalpa- 
ble, unseen, irresponsible. Whenever 


ihe administration of political power is 


Scattered among a variety of men who 
work in secret, whose very names are 
unknown to the common people, democ- 
racy is in peril. Whenever the adminis- 
tration of political power is lodged with 
a few men, who derive their authority 
from the people, who exercise it im the 
Sight of the people, and who are trom 
time to time compelled to give account 
for its exercise to the people, democracy 
is safe. 


Five New Novels 


Those readers of Mr. Winston Church- 
ill’s books who have read them with 
some care will find in his latest story, 
“Mr. Crewe’s Career” (Macmiilan), 
another chapter in his broad, epical de- 
lineation of the American spirit. Mr. 
Churchill’s stories are open to criticism 
from the standpoint of workmanship. 
“The Crossing,” for instance, was con. 
Spicuously lacking in construction and 
selection; and in almost every story 
that has come from his hand there are 
chapters which the reader sensitive to 
literary form would like torevise. ‘These 
defects, however, ought not to obscure 
a genuine quality of imagination and an 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge of 
American life; nor ought they to obscure 
the quiet growth which Mr. Churchill is 
making in the mastery of his materials 
and in the art of story-telling. “ Mr. 
Crewe’s Career ”’ supplements, though it 
is in no sense a sequel to, “ Coniston.’ 
There is the same intimate study of pel 
litical conditions in New England, the 
Same charming vein of sentiment, the 
same homely humor, the same first-hand 
knowledge of rural life. Jethro Bass 
was the individual boss in the good old 
times when political control was in the 
hands of an individual; in “ Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” the control has passed to a 
group of men who are the servants of a 
railway. No one can read this story 
without feeling that he has been brought 
in contact with actual conditions, and 
that he has his hand on the very pulse 
of the machine in its present state of 
development and manipulation. No 
story has touched so closely and with 
such obvious fullness of knowledge on 
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what has been called “ the system ;” the 
interweaving of legislation and business 
to such a degree that politics becomes 
business and business very largely be- 
comes politics—politics which deals in 
legislation imposed upon States by men 
who have no political position. 

This is the story of an attempt to 
break the power of a plutocrat oligarchy. 
“ Mr. Crewe’s Career,” however, has 
nothing in common with the loosely 
constructed, flamboyant, | demagogic 
novel. It does not attempt to make 
material out of the agitation of the 
hour, or to deal commercially with the 
immediate interest of the American peo- 
ple. It is an honest and fair story. 
In most accounts of the plutocrats and 
corporation bosses everything is painted 
in black and white, and the boss appears 
as a corrupting human monster; in Mr. 
Churchill’s story he isa man with the 
instincts, passions, affections, and desires 
of other men; he has become involved 
in a system; his moral standards have 
been lowered; in one sphere of his 
action he has been corrupted; but he is 
a comprehensible man, not a human 
monster. All Mr. Churchill’s novels 
have been American to the core; none 
more than this. As a story there are 
defects in its construction; but it is 
very interesting; and the heroine is a 
type of woman as fresh, original, and 
captivating as any that has appeared in 
American novels for a long time past. 

Mr. Crawford, on the other hand, has 
written only a few American novels. 
His backgrounds have been largely Eng- 
lish or Italian, though he has neglected 
neither Spain, Germany, India, nor 
Turkey. His latest story, “ The Prima- 
donna” (Macmillan), begins in New 
York and ends in rural England. The 
central figure of “ Fair Margaret,” one 
of the most enjoyable of Mr. Crawford’s 
later stories, has bloomed into the brill- 
lant and captivating ** Primadonna,” in 
whose train as lovers appear a middle- 
aged American millionaire, an inexpress- 
ive but thoroughly fine-tempered Eng- 
lishman, and a vivacious. and somewhat 
flamboyant Greek. ‘There is a good old- 
fashioned plot, and there is a_ villain, 
who might have been studied from a 
discredited New York lawyer ; a noisome 


person who has the good grace to die in 
a hospital before his mischief has come 
to fruition. At his worst Mr. Crawford 
is interesting ; and probably nobody wil! 
begin * The Primadonna ” without finish 
ing it; but the second half shows relaxa- 
tion of grip, and the dénouement, while 
itis agreeable and clears the character 
of one of the leading figures, is not con- 
vincing. 

Nor, for that matter, is Miss Alice 
Brown's Rose McLeod” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.); a very carefully writ- 
ten and well-staged drama of modern 
New England life. Miss Brown has 
scored a great success in Mrs. Fulton. a 
captivating old lady, who breathes. 
moves, and lives like a human being, and 
in her friend Billy Grant, who returns 
from London just at the opportune mo- 
ment, and who is drawn from the life. 
Mrs. Fulton has no morals to speak cf, 
She is one of those New England women 
whose complete moralization, so far as 
character is concerned, has been achieved 
by her ancestors, and who therefore can 
afford. to be entirely unmoral, so far as 
her own conscience is concerned. She 
is endowed with a granddaughter who is 
a modern monster; college-bred, edi- 
cated to her fingers’ ends, devoted to 
philanthropy, breathing the atmosphere 
of the ardent and arduous club woman, 
always improving herself, bent on seil- 
sacrifice, abnormal, unhuman; as uncoi- 
fortable and irritating a creature as ever 
lived, but the constant joy of her worldly 
grandmother. ‘The men in the story are 
highly vizualized, imaginary male _ per- 
sons. ‘They live ina rarefied atmosphere, 
and they never by any accident come to 
life. The story is well worth reading. 
however, for the sake of Mrs. Fulton 
and Billy Grant, two of the most fasci- 
nating and natural figures that have 
appeared among us for a long time. 

One is sure of thorough construction 
and admirable writing in any book which 
bears the name of Robert Herrick, whose 
sincere and substantial talent has been 
trained by the most patient and conscien- 
tious devotion to the art of fiction. ‘The 
Master of the Inn” (Scribners) is a short 
story, beautifully printed. It can be reac 
inanhour. ‘There is practically no plot. 
It is obviously a study of a person; but 
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the atmosphere of it, the dignity, and, in 
spite of the unusual personality with 
which it deals, the reality of it, are im- 
pressive and uplifting. It is a chapter 
in American idealism, and it is also an 
admirable example of the best contem- 
porary American writing. 

rom the pure, clear air of this beau- 
tiful story to the intense high light of 
Mr. Hewlett’s “ The Spanish Jade” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) is a transition 
at once abrupt and striking. It is the 
older Spain with which Mr. Hewlett ts 
concerned ; the Spain of the bleak land- 
scape, the brilliant sunlight, the lonely 
roads, the white-walled town, the pictur- 
esque religion freed from the limitations 
of morality, the directness, simplicity, 


and passion of the Latin témperament. 


* The Spanish Jade ” is a brilliant study 
of a young girl who has no morality 
except devotion, but whose genius for 
loyalty and love lift her, by a natural 
process, into purity and beauty. ‘There 
is plenty of intrigue of the good, old-fash- 
ioned kind; there are knives and pistols 
and perilous horseback journeys; there 
are assassinations, noblemen in decay, 
profligate sons and priests; all drawn in 
Mr. Hewlett’s highly individual style. 


Jesus Ghrist as a 
Churchman 


Jesus has been very often regarded as 
a *come-outer,” and his example cited 
as an indorsement of those who are not 
only critics but assailants of the Church. 
It is certain that he was not an ecelesi- 
astic. He was no office-bearer in the 
Church; he was neither a_ priest in the 
Temple nor a ruler in the synagogue; 
he was scoffed at because he had not 
had a rabbinical education ; if orthodoxy 
is conformity to the established order 
of faith, he was not orthodox; he con- 
demned in no uncertain terms the ham- 
pering traditions and the false faiths of 
the Church, and the criminal inhumanity 
of many of its leaders; he did not con- 
fine his ministry within the walls of 
either the synagogue or the Temple; he 
Was apparently excommunicated from 
the synagogue; and he was certainly 


put to death on the demands of the 
supreme ecclesiastical court of his 
nation. 

All this is true; and yet it is also 
true that Jesus was a churchman. ‘The 
Homiletic Review for March publishes 
an interesting sermon by Henry Sloane 
Cofiin, D.D., of New York City, in which 
he lays emphasis on this fact. We con- 
dense here intoa paragraph the statements 
made by Dr. Coffin in support of this 
affirmation. Jesus was received into the 
Church as a helpless infant, as the chil- 
dren of Christian parents are received 
among us by baptism. ‘That he was 
trained in the doctrines and traditions of 
his Church is evident from all we know 
of his mother’s character ; from his own 
affirmation as a boy, ** | must be about my 
Father’s business ;” from his identifica- 
tion with the reform movement within the 
Church made by him at his baptism; by 
his affirmation at that time, “ It becometh 
us to fulfill all righteousness.” He cus- 
tomarily attended the synagogue serv- 
ices ; he kept the festivals of the Church ; 
its Temple was to him “my Father’s 
house.”” He was familiar with and fre- 
quently used its sacred books ; when per- 
mitted so to do, he preached in the syna- 
gogue pulpits and taught in the Temple 
courts, and apparently himself observed 
and counseled his disciples to observe 
whatever the Scribes and Pharisees 
who sat in Moses’s seat commanded, 
but did not counsel his disciples to 
follow their example, or allow them- 
selves to be actuated by their spirit. 
There is no indication that he wished to 
leave the Jewish Church and found a 
new institution of his own; on the con- 
trary, the roots of the Christian Church 
are found in the Jewish Church, in which 
it was planted and out of which it grew, 

All the objections urged against the 
Church of Christ in America to-day 
could have been urged with far greater 
force against the Jewish Church in Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ. Is the Ameri- 
can Church an ecclesiastical machine ? 
The Jewish Church was much more so, 
Is the American Church hampered by its 
traditions? Christ declared that the 
ecclesiastics of his time, by their tradi- 
tions, made the commandments of God 
of no effect. ‘The Church teachers of 
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our time are accused of indifference to 
the wants and woes of humanity. Jesus 
Christ condemned the religious leaders 
of his time as devouring widows’ houses 
and hiding their cruel covetousness 
behind the mask of long prayers. But he 
did not leave the Church; he remained 
within it and attacked unsparingly its 
corruptions. He was a reformer, but he 
reformed, not by assailing the Church, 
but by assailing its abuses. 

If an American believes that his coun- 
try is in peril from the forces of corrup- 
tion, he does not leave America and 
enlist in the Spanish army to fight his 
country. He remains in America and 
fights the enemies that dishonor its 
name and threaten its life. If a man 
believes that false doctrine, spurious 
ceremonialism, worldly ambitions, hypo- 
critical pretenses, are jmperiling the 
Church of his fathers, this is no reason 
for his leaving the Church of his fathers. 
It is reason for his remaining in the 
Church of his fathers and fighting the 
false doctrines, spurious ceremonialism, 
worldly ambitions, and hypocritical pre- 
tenses which threaten its existence. 
The example of Jesus Christ bids those 
who have been born in the Church of 
Christ to remain in that Church, whatever 
its defects. ‘They are incidental. Its 
essential purpose, that which makes its 
past history and gives its future hope, 
is to bring the Kingdom of God on the 
earth—the Kingdom that is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Spirit. ‘To remain in the Church and 
labor to bring it back to its essential 
purpose, and to destroy whatever in 
creed, in ceremony, or in order interferes 
with the achievement of that purpose, is 
to follow Christ’s example. ‘The Church’s 
eulogists are not its best friends ; its best 
friends are its critics. Dr. Coffin well 
says: “If a man is entirely satisfied 
with the Christian Church, thinks its 
doctrines express all truth, its methods 
entirely effective, its spirit all that could 
be desired, for God’s sake let him not 
unite with it. He would curse it with 
stagnation—to borrow a phrase from pol- 
itics, he would be a spiritual ‘ stand- 
patter ’—while the Church’s crying need 
is discontent with present attainments in 
truth, in work, in life, that it may press 


on to apprehend that for which it has 
been apprehended of Christ Jesus.”’ 

The men inspired by this noble dis- 
content are the very ones most needed 
within the Church to bring to it a true 
revival. 


The Spectator 


Let the Spectator confess at the out- 
set that his dominant antipathy is for 
snakes—a serious handicap in his study 
of birds. Mustering his heroism, he at 
last resolved that fear of snakes—rattlers 
in particular—should no longer prevent 
his pursuing his favorite study where the 
birds he most wanted to become better 
acquainted with were to be found—that 
is, in the foothills of Southern California. 
Driving from the station to the big 
vineyard ranch the day of his arrival 
along a dusty, unshaded road, with grim 
boulder-strewn foothills crowding closer 
and closer—gigantic rocks with yawning 
fissures suggesting what he shivered at 
contemplating—he had asked if there 
were many rattlers in the locality. 
“Plenty of ’°em. They’re more afraid 
of you than you are of them. They ll 
keep out of your wayifthey can. They 
are cowardly things, but once stirred up 
they mean business. Never forget that 
they are on hand—and where least ex- 
pected. See them before they see you— 
that’s all; killing one is easy enough; 
a sharp whack on the nose and they’re 
done for. ‘There’s something to be said 
in their praise. ‘They never attack with- 
out provocation, and they always give 
fair warning unless they have lost their 
rattles, as they often do. ‘The barefooted 
children out here are rarely if ever 
bitten; they learn early to watch out. 
The boys will pick up a rattler by the 
tail and snap its head off. A year or 
so ago a showman came through here, 
pitched his tent by the station, and gave 
out that he’d pay twenty-five cents 
apiece for live rattlers. <A big pile of 
squirming bags were dumped down by 
his tent in no time, but he sneaked away 
without paying a cent, taking a few of the 
finest specimens, and leaving the town to 
dispose of the rest, nearly two hundred. 
That shows what we can do in rattlers 
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on call. ‘They are getting scarcer every 
year, and, as a consequence, no doubt, 
the gophers and squirrels are increasing 
amazingly.” 

The Spectator’s informant went on to 
say: “A squad of biologists were out 
here not long ago, and you should have 
seen the collection they made—snakes of 
all sorts, Gila monsters, lizards, horned 
toads, and a wonderful lot of humming- 
birds. ‘The boys around here kept close 
to their heels, of course, and one day the 
favorite of the boys walked into the 
school-house and asked if he might talk a 
bit to the children. He told them it was 
foolish and cruel for them to kill off the 
rattlers as they were doing; it was help- 
ing to overrun the country with gophers 
and squirrels; the rattlers had better not 
be exterminated. He wanted them to 
remember the name of their own beaut? 
ful species, writing it plainly on the black- 
board—Crotalus  dlucifer—the Pacific 
rattlesnake, and corrected common mis- 
takes about these snakes, such as that of 
learning their age by the number of their 
rattles. Because they often and easily lose 
their rattles (they grow new ones again 
in three months sometimes), they do not 
always give warning before striking. 
Then, when chilled or overfed, they do 
ot rattle ; ‘but when they are too lazy 
to rattle they are too lazy to strike.’ 
They'll never run after you, he said; 
they llalways get away if they can; and 
the children knew, of course, how absurd 
were the bragging stories about their size. 
The school listened approvingly; and 
spoke up without hesitancy when asked 
what they would do if bitten. ‘Jab a 
knife deep into the wound, suck out the 
blood, tie a cord tight above it, and 
take whisky.’ He told them that the 
surest antidote was permanganate of 
potash—tablets of it dissolved in water; 
that the whisky was only for a heart stim- 
ulant and to keep up courage. Plainly, 
they were more amused than edified—as 
if he could tell them anything new about 
rattlesnakes! Had they ever seen one 
‘six feet long and as big round as your 
leg?’ ‘The answer was a yell of derision. 
Well, that was the kind that a good 
many ‘ tenderfeet ’ bragged about having 
killed out there, and as a snake-skin 
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Stretches in the dyeing and tanning 
process, the braggarts could point to 
their preserved trophies as specimens of 
‘baby rattlers only.’ How long was 
the average big rattlesnake? ‘Seldom 
over forty-two inches,’ promptly an- 
swered one of the older boys, adding, 
‘It’s the big gopher snakes, that look so 
much like ’em, that the greenies take for 
rattlers. ‘They'll fine you if you killa 
gopher snake out here.” Then the pro- 
fessor made an earnest plea for the best 
friend the ranchman ever had, the gopher 
snake. All went on smoothly until he 
wound up by saying that he would far 
rather see the Pacitic /uczfr, head and tail 
erect. on our National coat of arms than 
the cl: ‘able American eagle. Then 
he was uissed.” 


“The trail of the serpent is over it 
all,”’ said the Spectator to himself many 
times on his birding trips afoot and alone 
that summer, up wild ravines and over 
desolate heights; and yet he never saw 
what he so dreaded to encounter—a 
rattlesnake. Big gopher snakes and red 
racers had startled him nearly out of his 
wits; he had heard shivery rustlings in 
the brush that had quickened his steps 
in flight; but Cro/a/us lucifer had kept 
in hiding, nor did the Spectator intrude 
upon its favorite haunts, the poultry- 
yards and the apiaries. But it wouldn't 
do to leave Back of Beyond without 
seeing a live rattler. “It’s up Capitan 
Canon that you can’t miss ’em,” said 
the Spectator’s host, plainly feeling 
that Crotalus lucifer had slighted his 
guest. So off they started on horseback 
early one morning to * do” Capitan 
Canhon—their objective point the Watch- 
tower. ‘They would see on the way the 
ranch where a nephew of Washington 
Irving had died an old man after living 
there the best of hislife. ‘Then, high up 
a steep mountain in a pocket-'ike valley, 
was another place the Spectator might 
care to see, where a “city man down on 
his luck’ had taken up a section of gov- 
ernment land nobody else would have 
looked at, and had actually made a living 
off a citrus patch and his fees. His wife 
had lived up there with him through ten 
years. ‘There was no getting up to their 
little ranch save on foot, so there she 
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stayed until she followed his remains 
down the trail. She never went back. 
The Spectator felt strangely drawn to 
the little cabin, from whose door the 
Pacific could be seen, and a mountain 
range in Mexico, until the ranchman 
added that the last time he was up there 
two rattlers had slipped under the for- 
saken hearthstone. 


Birds and birds, flowers and flowers, 
the base of the sun-smitten rocks in 
densest shade for miles, cavern-like fis- 
sures Opening upon grim, inaccessible 
mountain walls, suggesting cliff dwell- 
ings! Across a stretch of hot sand a 
tarantula was crawling, lizards darted 
over the rocks—everything was out save 
what the ranchman was looking for, with 
a slip-noose ready, a lard-pail, and a 
bottle of chloroform. ‘They fell in with 
the old road-mender of the canon (eighty- 
three, walking daily miles to his work 
and back), and asked him to lunch with 
them—a delightful episode, plainly, for 
their guest. 


On andon, up Capitan Canon they went, 
the early afternoon finding them six miles 
from the Watch-tower. Low, rambling, 
detached cabins of widely separated 
ranches were passed, At last they reached 
a level road, hardly more than a grassy 
foot-trail, overarched by sycamores and 
oaks, following the course of an almost 
dried-up brook. “The desert is over 
there,” the Spectator’s escort had said, 
pointing to the grim heights before them. 
“ Irrigation is crowding it back, though.” 
They were passing an abandoned ranch, 
where large investment had been made 
for irrigation by an Englishman of con- 
siderable means, but homesickness had 
driven the owner back to London town. 


Perched high on a projecting promon- 
tory, the Watch-tower as first seen from 
nearly a mile off was far less of a blem- 
ish than it proved upon nearer view. It 
was a crude imitation of a feudal castle, 
but distance made it easier to merge the 
tower into its surroundings. ‘The pro- 
prietor met his guests most cordially at 
the foot of the steep foot path zigzagging 
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up the cliff; a middle-aged man, who had 
chosen that spot for the home of the 
bride of his youth, nor had they ever 
been able to leave it—nor would they 
if they could, he was soon telling the 
Spectator. A born visionary, plainly, 
and that was his House of Dreams. Al! 
that he meant to make of the place 
some day was described with elated 
expectancy that greatly helped his lis- 
teners in seeing the lily-ponds, tennis- 
court, golf-links, and fine stables of the 
future. The plans of the castle-to-be 
were shown—the spacious dining-room, 
the high-arched library, the bridges 
across a near-by chasm—all of which 
and much more would come to pass with 
the developing of various mines sure to 
unearth the treasures of the surrounding 
hills. There was a guest book, showing 
that the Watch-tower was visited by hun- 
dreds annually, and was a favorite resort 
besides for picnickers. A large family 
of sturdy children explained to the Spec- 
tator why the gentle littlhe woman whose 
sweet content had made there a happy 
home could assure him so truthfully 
that she would not care to live any- 
where else in the world, although she 
regretted that her grown-up children 
found it too lonesome. 


“It beats me,” the ranchman was say- 
ing, as they neared the end of Capitan 
Canon on their way home, “that we 
haven’t seen one.” ‘The next moment 
he was out of saddle, and had tossed the 
reins to the Spectator. ‘‘ There’s one!” 
On a high boulder back of a clump of 
brush, in the full sunshine, the Spectator 
saw a gleam of coppery gold, a slug- 
gishly crawling snake-—he would have 
said it was ten feet long. It coiled 
quickly when struck at, gave its warning 
rattle, struck out viciously. But its vic- 
tor was an expert with the slip-noose, 
and soon had his prize snug in the 
lard-pail, with liberal application of 
chloroform. The malignant expression 
of the face, of the lidless eyes, impressed 
the Spectator strangely. If the human 
species had been abhorred and hunted 
since its creation, nothing but fangs for 
defense as it crawled in the ‘dust, would 
not the typical face of humanity have 
been like that? 


A BANKER’S VIEW OF ELASTIC 
CURRENCY 


BY FRANK A, VANDERLIP 


Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip was born forty-three years ago on an Illinois,farm. He was 
educated in public schools, at the University of Illinois, and at the Ugjversity of Chicago. 
He became a financial journalist, and eventually financial editor of the Chicago Tribune. 
In 1897 he became private secretary to Seeretary of the Treasury Lyman J. Gage, and 
after a few months was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Vanderlip 
left the Government service in February, 1901, to become Vice-President of the National 
City Bank of New York. He is the author of various pamphlets and magazine articles, 
and of a book on “ Business and Edueation.” He has traveled much abroad in the study 
of financial conditions in Europe. His view of currency problems, therefore, deserves 
especial consideration and confidence. His interpretation of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act is, 

“weneral, confirmatory of that expressed by The Outlook last week. The next step. as 
\Ir. Vanderlip declares, is for the new Currency Commission, supported by an intelligent 
public opinion, to frame a permanent and seientific measure which will furnish the country 


with a really elastic bank-note currency.—THe Epirors. 


NE’S opinion of the recently 
() enacted Emergency Curreney 
Law will depend largely upon 
his point of view. Whoever expects to 
find in it a piece of well-rounded legis- 
lation, designed to give elasticity to our 
currency system, will be disappointed. 
(ne who looks to the law to provide a 
volume of circulation that will expand 
in periods of active business and dis- 
appear when the needs of commerce no 
longer require it will pronounce the Act 
anything but a successful solution of the 
currency problem, Even from the stand- 
point of one who only demands legisla- 
tion economically sound, although it 
furnishes. in but small degree a solution 
of the entire banking and currency prob- 
lems, the measure is subject to criticism, 
but to those who still have a vivid recol 
lection of the exigencies of the finanetal 
crisis of last fall, and the methods, un- 
sanctioned by law or precedent, that were 
then of necessity resorted to in order to 
meet those exigencies, the law is, in the 
main, a most welcome piece of legisla- 
tion. It should bring a feeling of relief 
lo every banker and business man who 
understands the fundamental reasons 
that gave that crisis its most 
aspects; likewise to everybody who ts 
awake to the fact that, so long as our 
currency system remained unchanged, a 
recurrence of similar dire financial con- 
ditions would always have been possible, 
even in periods of great prosperity. 


severe 


Before the passage of this law we 
were in a position where, at any time, 
many of the unpleasant experiences of 
last fall might be repeated, should bank- 
ing confidence from any cause receive 
such a shock as would again lead coun- 
try banks into a general scurry to draw 
to their own vaults reserves in excess of 
their normal requirements, without re- 
gard to the effect on the general situa- 
tion. The law, in, spite of its incom- 
pleteness and its failure in some respects 
to recognize correct economic principles, 
must be regarded. as legislation of great 
importance and value in that it safe- 
guards us from such danger. It should 
be looked upon, frankly, as a temporary 
emergency measure, designed to meet 
a weakness in our financial system that 
mcst of us have only recently come 
clearly to recognize. Regarded in that 
light, it seems to me that there are few 
who will not admit that it places the 
country in a safer position than it stood 
before. Faulty as it may be when meas- 
ured by rigid standards of thoroughgoing 
completeness, and deficient as it may be 
in furnishing an example of correct ap- 
plication of sound economic principles, 
it must be admitted that it will stand at 
least as a temporary safeguard against 
some of the dangers with which the 
country was confronted during the recent 
financial crisis. 


The crucial test which the general 


public is apt to apply to the new law is 
j29 
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whether it will be the means of saving 
us from another panic. Probably it will 
not. During the lifetime of the law in 
its present form—the Act expires by 
limitation June 30, 1914—it is improb- 
able that its principal features will ever 
be called largely in action. Had it been 
in force last fall. however, I believe it 
would have saved the country from very 
much of the panic’s severity. The scram- 
ble for reserves by individual banks 
without regard to the broader effect of 
such action, the freezing up of the ordi- 
nary streams of currency so that nearly 
all of the usual mobility of the great 
mass of bank reserves was lost, and the 
unprecedented resort to Clearing-House 
checks and certificates to meet the im- 
perative need for the daily circulating 
medium, brought home unerringly to 
every man, no matter how slight his 
relation to the financial situation might 
be, the evidence of a disorganized finan- 
cial system, thus making the whole public 
mind an easy prey to panicky forces. All 
that trend of untoward effects might have 


been avoided had the present currency * 


law borne a date twelve months earlier 
than it does. ‘The weakness in our bank- 
ing system which made possible the situa- 
tion then prevailing still exists. There 
is as great a need as ever for thorough- 
going banking and currency legislation. 
The measure which has been prov ded, 
however, will check any currency panic 
that has in it the same elements that 
were in the situation last fall. 

The circulating bank notes provided 
by the new law will be as secure as our 
present currency so far as_ ultimate 
redemption is concerned, because the 
Government will guarantee the redemp- 
tion of all National bank notes alike. 
The Government will be amply protected 
in taking that risk by securities and 
commercial paper deposited to secure the 
new notes, by a five per cent redemption 
fund maintained with the Treasury De- 
partment, by the credit of the issuing 
banks, and, in the case of circulation 
issued upon other security than State 
and municipal bonds, by a joint guaran- 
tee of all the banks embraced in the 
National Currency Association of which 
the issuing bank is a member. In addi- 


tion to all this, the Government will be 
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made secure by a safety fund resulting’ 
from a tax upon the additional circula- 
tion; a tax which is many times larger 
than statistics indicate would be needed 
to supply a fund ample for the purpose. 
So far as the public is concerned, there- 
fore, there will be no occasion for exami- 
nation or criticism of the new notes, 
should they be issued. ‘Their security 
will therefore be beyond all question. 

The measure may well be criticised, 
on the one hand, for imposing a tax so 
high that none, or at least no great 
amount, of the currency provided by the 
measure will be issued except in a serious 
emergency. On the other hand, it may 
properly be criticised for failing to pro- 
vide a reserve to be held against a 
bank’s obligation in the form of circu- 
lating notes, although that liability is as 
much a demand obligation as are bank 
deposits. If a reserve had been pro- 
vided, however, the rate of taxation would 
necessarily have had to be materially 
lower or the usefulness of the measure 
would have been impaired. 

Under the law, emergency circulating 
notes based on securities or commercial 
paper approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury may be issued by a National 
bank whose surplus equals at least twenty 
per cent of its capital, and whose out- 
standing ordinary circulation (based on 
United States Government bonds) equals 
at least forty per cent of its capital. ‘This 
may be issued to the extent of ninety 
per cent of the market value of State and 
municipal bonds or seventy-five per cent 
of the market value of other securities, 
including commercial paper, deposited 
as security. No bank may take out 
more circulation (including both kinds) 
than its capital and surplus amount to, 
and that based on commercial paper can- 
not exceed thirty per cent of such capital 
and surplus. ‘The aggregate emergency 
circulation outstanding cannot be more 
than $500,000,000. ‘The bonds of only 
those States and municipalities that have 
not defaulted on their funded debt for 
ten years past, and whose net debt 
does not exceed ten per cent of the 
assessed valuation of their taxable prop- 
erty, are available. Commercial paper 
is defined by the law as notes repre- 
senting actual commercial transactions 
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bearing the names of two responsible 
parties and maturing not later than four 
months. 

Ordinary circulation is subject to a 
Government tax of one-half of one per 
cent per annum when the Government 
bonds deposited to secure it bear two 
per cent interest per annum, and one 
per cent per annum when such bonds 
bear more than two per cent. Emer- 
gency circulation is subject to a tax of 
five per cent per annum for the first 
month, which is increased by one per 
cent each month until ten per cent per 
annum is reached. 

There are two ways in which emer. 
gency circulation may be issued. A bank 
may make an application through the 
Currency Association of which it isa 
member, or, where State and municipal 
bonds are offered as security, the apph- 
cation may be made directly. A Cur 
rency Association may be formed by ten 
or more banks having an aggregate capi 
tal and surplus of at least $5,000,000. 
Only one may be formed in any eity, 
and no bank may belong to more than 
one. It must be formed by banks le 
cated in territory as contiguous as con- 
venient. Any National bank properly 
qualified must be admitted to member- 
ship at any time, on application approved 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and 
when admitted will have the same rights 
and liabilities as an original member. 

No provision is made in the law for 
- the withdrawal of a bank from an Asse- 
ciation after it has once been admitted, 
The dissolution of a member bank does 
not terminate the Association so long as 
at least ten banks remain, and even then 
it will continue to exist to the extent 
that all claims for or against it may be 
asserted. 

Government of the Association 1s 
vested in a board of directors composed 
of one representative from each bank, 
All ordinary powers, however, may be 
delegated to an executive committee of 
not less than five members, and it is 
with this committee that the real man- 
agement of the Association’s affairs will 
probably lie. The committee and offi- 
cers, consisting of a President, Vice- 


President, Secretary, and ‘Treasurer, are 
elected by the board. 


By-laws may also 
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be made by the board with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Allapplications for emergency currency 
are to be passed upon by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury after recommendation by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
Secretary will also determine whether 
business conditions in the locality war- 
rant the issuance of such circulation. 
The distribution of the notes is likewise 
left to him, the law requiring him to act 
as equitably as practicable between the 
Various sections of the country and not 
to approve applications from Associa- 
tions in excess of their proportionate 
share based on capital and surplus, un- 
less, to meet an emergency, he may deem 
itnecessary. Where application 1s made 
through an Association, the securities 
are deposited with it; where a direct 
application is made, they are deposited 
with the ‘Treasurer or any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, 

All the members composing an Asso- 
ciation are jointly and severally liable to 
the United States for the redemption of 
all emergency circulation taken out by 
its members. ‘The Association may re- 
quire deposits of additional securities or 
an exchange of securities, and, on failure 
of a bank to comply with its order, may 
take legal steps to realize on the secu- 
rities. A\ redemption fund of five per 
cent of the amount of circulation taken 
out must be deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States, and if, in the 
case of any bank, it becomes impaired, 
the Government may use the redemp- 
tion funds of other members to make it 
good. 

An amount of emergency circulation 
notes, prepared in blank, equal to fifty 
per cent of the capital stock of each 
National bank will be kept on hand in 
the most convenient Sub-Treasury, sub- 
ject to the order of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. ‘The notes, as is the case 
With ordinary circulation, will be redeem- 
able in lawful money on presentation to 
the United States ‘Treasury. ‘They may 
be withdrawn in any amounts at any 
time by deposit of lawful money or 
National bank notes with the ‘Treasurer 
of the United States. ‘They will state 
upon their face that they are secured by 
United States bonds or other securities, 
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By the Act interest is required at the 
minimum rate of one per cent on average 
monthly amounts of special and addl- 
tional deposits of public moneys made 
with regular depositaries and all deposits 
made with temporary depositaries. Here- 
tofore no interest has been exacted on 
Government deposits. It is also pro- 
vided that no reserve need be kept 
against such deposits. 

A National Monetary Commission is 
created, composed of nine Senators and 
nine Representatives, to inquire into and 
report to Congress necessary and desir- 
able changes in the monetary system or 
banking laws of the United States. 

The new law accomplishes two things 
that should be of great importance. 
It will demonstrate to the public that it 
is safe to issue currency on other assets 
than United States Government bonds. 
‘The widespread feeling which has existed, 
that any deviation from a Government 
bond-secured circulation would be a 
return to the old days of wildcat bank- 
ing, has been one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in the way of intelligent currency 
reform. This measure should demon- 
strate the error of that view, and show 
that a currency may be issued secured 
otherwise than by Government bonds, 
and still be so secure that the public 
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need never stop to examine the charac- 
ter of the note it receives. 

The other feature of great importance 
that is embodied in the bill is the admis- 
sion by Congress, in providing for the 
appointment of a National Currency 
Commission, that there is need for a 
thoroughgoing scheme of legislation 
affecting banking and currency affairs. 
Congress should now be thoroughly 
awake to the fact that we have gone on 
for forty years with a banking system 
that has not been developed in accord- 
ance with changed conditions and vastly 
increased volume of business. It is fair 
to expect that the National Commission 
which the hill provides will evolve a 
plan for a truly elastic currency—a cur- 
rency that will not need a great emer- 
gency to call it forth, but which will 
expand and contract as demands of 
commerce are greater or smaller. If 
the Commission is able to go further, 
and in some way unite the interests of 
the whole National banking system so 
that reserves are mobile, and we are 
relieved from the frightful danger that 
follows a scramble on the part of six 
thousand individual banks to replenish 
individual reserves, then we will have 
brought our banking legislation into 
harmony with modern requirements. 


HARBOR SHORE 
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. I like the days of northern spring 
When leaves emerge the bud, 
The birches turn a tender green 
And maple-blossoms blood. 


A sail is golden in the sun 
Against the purple hill; 

A gull is high on silent wing, 
The swallows never still. 


Where westing sun and fog are met 
Along the harbor’s shore, 

An aged fisher reels a net 
And mutters primal lore. 


He is not of the spring of life, 
Yet find we equal cheer— 

He, that the old ship weathered through; 
I, that the new may clear. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JEFFERSON 
DAVIS 


BY CLARENCE H. POE 


Among the leaders of Southern sentiment, Mr. Poe is typical of the younger group, 
Born since the close of the Reconstruction Era, he inherits the finer traditions of the South 
without having been embittered by memories of its harshest experiences. As editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh, North Carolina, he has not only rendered service to 
agricultural progress in the State, but has also given voice to liberal and progressive opin- 
ions on social and political questions. He is a member and Vice-Chairman of the Child 
Labor Committee of his State, and has done much to further the cause of the liberation of 
children from industrial burdens. He is also Secretary-Treasurer of the State Literary 
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r \HE celebration in all parts of 
the South a few days ago of the 
one hundredth anniversary of 

the birth of Jefferson Davis again directs 
attention to the singularly tragic career 
of the famous Confederate chieftain. A 
Shakespeare could make of it a story 
that would interest the ages. In fact, 
there is hardly a character in all the 
tragedies of the great playwright whom 
misfortune follows so persistently as it 
did the executive head of the short-lived 
Southern republic. Called of the gods 
to lead in sorrow but in imperial pride 
the foredoomed cause of a belated feu- 
dalism in its death-grapple with that 
growing spirit of democracy which had 
become the ruling passion of the age— 
why did this not promise in _ itself 
cnough of tragedy to satisfy the fates? 
But it would seem as if destiny had set 
itself, through fourscore years and with 
many forms of trial, to break the master- 
ful spirit of this man, only to find that 
through it all “he winced not nor cried 
aloud.” 

The magazines this month, this month 
of the Davis centenary, themselves illus- 
trate in striking fashion the tragedy that 
still attends his memory. In these re- 
views even this month his nagpe Is barely 
mentioned, while articles already begin- 
ning foretell the coming deluge of litera- 
ture that will mark the centenary of his 
great antagonist, Abraham Lincoln, in 
February of next year. Born in the 
same State and but a few months apart, 
the lives of both these men lay hold 
mightily upon the imagination; and in 
both the tragic is the major note. 


While reared in greater comfort, the 
early life of Davis seems hardly happier 
than that of Lincoln himself. Marrying 
at twenty-five the daughter of Zachary 
Taylor, her death a few months later al- 
most prostrated him, and for years after- 
wards he lived in seclusion, helping his 
brother in the management of their 
Mississippi plantation and fitting himself 
by study for the tasks he was later to 
assume. Distinguishing himself for 
gallantry in the Mexican War, and win- 
ning laurels as Representative and Sen- 
ator in Washington, this season of 
seeming prosperity lasted only long 
enough for the fates to fit him for the 
supreme tragedy in which he must ever 
stand conspicuous in history. 

To few men has come a harder task 
than that of guiding the destinies of the 
loose confederation of jealous sovereign- 
ties that made up the Southern Confeder- 
acy. If Davis had succeeded, he would 
have deserved a mighty place in history ; 
that he failed is not convincing proof of 
weakness. The very principles that 
called his government into being had in 
them the menace of failure. Leaving 
the Union because of their adherence to 
the doctrine of “ States’ Rights,” each 
Southern commonwealth was jealous of 
whatever attempt at power the new cen- 
tral government displayed, and every 
effort made by Davis to increase the 
efficiency of the National organization 
provoked criticism. In his own Cabinet 
were bitter critics ; the Vice-President of 
the Confederacy differed with him vio- 
lently ; in both houses of Congress his 


policies were under constant fire; the 
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brilliant editor of the Richmond Exam- 
iner turned his caustic pen against the 
President ; and Rhett, of the Charleston 
Mercury, went so far as to suggest im- 
peachment itself. When the war ended 
and the horror of Lincoln’s assassination 
maddened the people, the bitterness of 
the times had so fully done its work that 
the North was ready to believe Davis a 
party to the awful crime. Tor two years 
a prisoner on the charge of treason and 
complicity in assassination, the man who 
but a few years ago had seemed indeed 
to stand on fortune’s crowning slope 
now drank the bitterest dregs of cisaster 
and humiliation. And then, as if fated 
to typify in American history that 

“Unhappy master whom unmerciful disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster,” 

]avis came from this ordeal and engaged 
in business only to see his company fail 
after a few years of effort, while bereave- 
ment and other misfortunes crowded thick 
upon him. Three sons had been born 
to him. One of these fell from a win- 
dow in the Executive Mansion during 
the war and was killed ; in 1874 another 
died of diphtheria, while the only one to 
reach manhood died just as he began 
business at the age of twenty-one in 1878. 

The tragedy of such a life should 
appeal to the heart of the Nation, and 
it is proof of the kingly spirit of the man 
that he was never humbled. An eye- 
witness described his trial, after two years 
of confinement in prison, much of the 
time shackled like the common criminal, 
in these words: 

Mr. Davis, though looking better than I 
expected, is only a shadow of his former 
self; but with all his dignity and high, 
unquenchable manhood. As he entered the 
densely crowded court-room with his proud 
step and lofty look, every head reverently 
bowed to him, and a stranger would have 
sworn that he was the judge and Judge 
Underwood the-culprit. 


The pity of it is that the tragedy did 
not end with the life of Davis, but that 
there are yet deplorable misconceptions 
of the man on the part of the general 
public. Iam not an apologist for Mr. 
Davis; I am not even an ardent admirer 
of him, certainly not in comparison with 
Lee or Jackson or other Southern heroes 
of the Civil War. I would, however, 
have our people realize, howsoever short 
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he fell of being a great statesman or 
nation-builder, the pathos of Davis’s life, 
his indomitable courage, the purity of his 
character, and his modest but definite 
contributions to sectional readjustment 
and reconciliation in his last years. He 
was perhaps too much of a doctrinaire ; 
he let his personal friendships sway him 
too much in his official relations; his 
brilliant exploits in the Mexican War 
and his notable success as Secretary of 
War in Pierce’s Cabinet seem to have 
given him an exaggerated idea of his 
military genius ; he was inexcusably slow, 
perhaps, in realizing the desperate straits 
of his army toward the last; and admit- 
tedly slower than Lee and other great 
Southerners in accepting the new order 
of things after the war. 

The recognition of these facts, how- 
ever, affords no justification for the per 
petuation of admitted errors concerning 
the Confederate leader. 

For a long time it was believed in the 
North that he had supported repudi- 
ation in Mississippi. The truth is, he 
wrote a pamphlet opposing repudiation, 
and presented it boldly to the leader of 
the opposition. 

For a long time it was believed that 
he had plotted against the Union, in 
order that he might head the Confed 
eracy. The truth is that he did not seek 
or desire the Presidency, but wished a 
place in the army, and received the 
news of his election as President with 
undisguised sorrow, 

Many critics have charged that he was 
a failure as the new nation’s chief exec- 
utive. The truth is that circumstance 
foredoomed the occupant of the office, 
whatever his ability, to almost certain 
failure. 

For a long time it was believed that 
he was responsible for the mistreatment 
of Union prisoners, and guilty even of 
plotting against the life of Lincoln; but 
historians of both sections now admit 
the groundlessness of these charges. 

There has also been a_ widespread 
belief that Mr. Davis persistently encour- 
aged disloyal sentiment in the South 
after the war; but this. charge, as we 
shall see in a moment, is also without 
foundation. 

Nor would this catalogue of the ele- 
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ments of tragedy in the career of Mr, 
Davis be complete if I did not mention 
that savage thrust of his evil genius 
which even now will not let his memory 
rest, but sends to the United States 
from the South another Jefferson Davis, 
who in bearing and manner and speech 
is the antipodes of the dignified and 
cultured Senator from Mississippi fifty 
years ago. 

Many stories are told illustrating the 
striking yet thoroughly easy and natural 
dignity of the Confederate President. 
In my office this week a man who knew 
him years ago said, “* Mr. Davis was the 
only man I have ever known who knew 
how to walk.” And his dignity was the 
same whether he was dealing with prince 
or pauper. When in Raleigh a score of 
years ago, a number of prominent men 
called to see him at the hotel, and he 
excused himself from them after a time 
in order that he might speak with his 
old negro servant, who had gone to his 
room to pay his respects and to talk 
with his former master. 

It is my desire especially, however, to 
correct the current misapprehensions as 
to Mr. Davis’s attitude toward the Union 
in his last years. What he may have 
said in 1871 is not a fair criterion, for 
the South was then in the midst of the 
saturnalia of Reconstruction, the excesses 
of which were calculated to drive the 
bravest men into despair and distrust of 
the future. <A friend of mine who knew 
him in the later ’70s declares, “ There 
was no bitterness about him ;” and this 
idea is borne out by the closing chapter 
of his monumental work on “The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment.” Hear him also in 1878: 

We have recently been taught that those 
whom we had considered enemies (measur- 
ing them by standard bearers whose hearts 
were filled with malignity) in our hour of 
trouble had hearts beating in sympathy with 
our grief. We have been taught by their 
generosity, that bounded with quick response 
to the afflictions of the South, that the vast 
body of people at the North are our brethren 
still. And the heart would be dead to every 
generous impulse that would try to stimulate 
in you now a feeling of hostility to those so 


large a majority of whom have manifested 
nothing but brotherly love for you. 


Even more striking is the testimony of 
aman who heard Mr. Davis speak on 
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the occasion of his last public appear- 
ance and who says: “ Mr. Davis spoke 
for an hour or more. Every word he 
uttered admonished loyalty to the Union 
and the burial of all sectional feeling. 
Its effect was to hasten the growing 
reconciliation of the North and South, 
and the earnestness of his message can 
never be forgotten by those who heard 
him.” The scene of this address was 
the Seventh Mississippi Democratic Con- 
vention, the time the fall of 1888, a year 
before Mr. Davis’s death, and the occa- 
sion, as my informant reports it, singu- 
larly pathetic and dramatic. Colonel 
Stockdale, a Pennsylvanian by birth, had 
just been nominated for Congress, and 
Mr. Davis, happening to be in the city, 
was sent for and asked to address the 
Convention. It was late afternoon, and 
the last rays of a setting sun fell upon 
the white hair of the aged statesman as 
he stood before his hearers. Himself 
the ambassador of a vanished idea, the 
representative of a dead era, and a man 
who in the turmoil of eighty troublous 
years had suffered enough to make one 
of smaller mold vindictive and _ bitter, 
he a to the young sons of the 
Soutlf a message showing such serenity 
of temper and catholicity of spirit that 
the fates for once seem to have grown 
kind to the man they could not humble; 
certainly nothing in all his life became 
him better than this last public scene in 
the tragedy of Jefferson Davis. In a 
time-yellowed paper now before me I 
find the first paragraph of Mr. Davis’s 
speech on the occasion given as follows— 
and it makes a fitting word with which 
to close this sketch of a man with whom 
fate and history have dealt unkindly, but 
whom the future will vindicate from 
many misconceptions of our time: 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens: Ah, 
pardon me! The laws of the United States 
no longer permit me to designate you as 
fellow-citizens, but I am thankful that I may 
address you as my friends. I feel no regret 
that I stand before you this afternoon a man 
without a country, for my ambition lies buried 
in the grave of the Confederacy. Aye, the 
grave of the Confederacy! There have been 
consigned not only my ambition, but the 
dogmas upon which that government was 
based. The faces I see before me are those 
of young men. Had I not known this I 
would not have appeared before you. Menin 
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whose hands the destinies of our Southland 
lie, for love of her I break my silence, to 
speak to you a few words of respectful 
admonition. The past is dead; let it bury 
its dead, its hopes and its aspirations. Be- 
fore you lies the future—a future full of 
golden promise, a future full of recompense 
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for honorable endeavor, a future of expand- 
ing national glory, before which all the world 
shall stand amazed. Let me beseech you to 
lay aside all rancor, all bitter sectional feel- 
ing, and to take your places in the ranks of 
those who will bring about a consummation 
devoutly to be wished—a reunited country. 


A COLLEGE THAT PIONEERED 


OBERLIN: 


1833-1908 


BY WILLIAM 8B. SHAW 


N old man stood in the dooryard 
of his California home, some 
years ago, and sketched the 

story of his life. One of our Western 
empire-builders, he had played his part, 
not without adventure, in the drama of 
expansion and exploration. ‘I'wice he 
had led a wagon train across the plains 
before a transcontinental railway was 
more than a dream. More than one 
rude frontier community owed to him 
a stimulus to decent living. A man of 
exceptional bodily and mental vigor, he 
had used his powers to make the world 
about him better. Knowing these facts, 
I was interested in his personal explana- 
tion. Before he had gone very far in 
the narrative it became clear that one 
dominant influence had virtually shaped 
his career. He had been a student at 
Oberlin in the daysof Finney and Mahan, 
and the impulse that came to his youth- 
ful spirit from the Oberlin teachings of 
the ’30s accounted very largely for all 
that he had done in the half-centuty of 
active life that followed. If I could re- 
peat to you the story that the old man 
told to me, you would have the secret of 
Oberlin’s early growth; for it was by 
molding and inspiring hundreds of such 
lives in the three decades preceding the 
Civil War that Oberlin helped to make a 
nation’s history as well as her own. Of 
the 36,000 men and women who in the 
past seventy-five years have had some 
part in the Oberlin microcosm, there 
have probably been few indeed who have 
not received from their contact with the 
institution certain definite impressions 
that have more or less modified all their 
later lives. ‘The Oberlin influence was 


always a positive, even an aggressive, 
influence, and, whether we fully sym- 
pathize with it or not, we must admit 
both its persistence and its inherent 
virility. 

‘The founders of Oberlin had something 
more in mind than to organize a college, 
or, in the phrasing of those times, “a 
seminary of learning.” They wished 
to plant a colony in the Ohio forests 
anc to dedicate it to righteousness. ‘The 
humanitarian impulse was strong in their 
undertaking. ‘They gave to their enter- 
prise the name of a man whom no 
American, so far as one knows, had ever 
seen—a humble Alsatian pastor, whose 
work in a remote village of the Vosges 
Mountains, foreshadowing in some re- 
spects the “institutional church” of 
later times, had been brought to the 
attention of the famous Unitarian clergy- 
man, the Rev. Dr. Henry Ware, Jr. The 
sketch of Jean Frédéric Oberlin which 
Dr. Ware published and circulated in 
America made a distinct impression on 
the imaginations of two Presbyterian mis- 
sionary preachers in northern Ohio— 
John J. Shipherd and Philo P. Stewart. 
What Pastor Oberlin had been able to 
do for his mountain hamlet in the Vosges 
they hoped to do for the wilderness of 
northern Ohio and, more than that, they 
looked forward to the rapid peopling 
of the Mississippi Valley and were eager 
to influence the life that should be de- 
veloped in that great domain. ‘The 
fathers of the Oberlin idea, like the gentle 
pastor whose life they wished to emulate, 
were men of peace, but in the working 
out of their scheme conditions were soon 
encountered which made this modest 
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Ohio settlement a storm center of con- 
troversy for years to come. 

It was in 1833, when Andrew Jackson 
was entering on his second term in the 
White House, that plans for the opening 
of “Oberlin Collegiate Institute” were 
matured and put in effect. The two 
men who took the initiative in founding 
the community and the school were not 
profound scholars. It is not to be as- 
sumed that they had any very clear con- 
ception of the scholastic needs of their 
generation. ‘The one definite purpose 
of the school in their minds was the 
training of godly leaders, in the ministry 
and out of it, to advance the cause of 
Christianity in the West. Years after- 
wards it was said, with a sneer, that the 
Oberlin idea of a college was “a big 
country school with a revival going on 
in it.” There was an element of truth 
in the fling. Yet if one should imfer 
from the nature of Oberlin’s origins that 
scholarship there, even in the early days, 
was grossly inferior or out of touch with 
what was going on in the world, he would 
be seriously in error. Almost from the 
beginning the men who came to Oberlin 
to teach were scholars of no mean at- 
tainments. Graduates of Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, and Amherst—honor 
men in more than one instance—they 
were proud to bear the torch of learning 
over the crest of the Alleghanies and to 
keep its light steadily burning through 
many troublous years. It can be truly 
said that for three-quarters of a century 
Oberlin has stood for an honest and 
genuine scholarship as opposed to every 
form of educational sham, and this has 
not been the least of her services to the 
West and to the Nation. 

The dominant purpose of the found- 
ers, as I have stated, was to create a 
center of evangelization, but it was im- 
possible, even if they had desired, to 
keep the craft that they had launched 
out of the main current of social and 
political agitation. All of those who had 
anything to do with directing the early 
life of Oberlin were men of strong 
convictions. Before many months had 
passed, the slavery question began to be 
debated in the village. Within two years 
the trustees had committed the institu- 
tion to the admission of colored students 


on equal terms with white—a position 
from which no retreat was ever attempt- 
ed. Under the strict alignment of that 
era the Oberlin leaders were labeled 
‘‘ Abolitionists,”’ the school soon became 
known as a hotbed of “ Abolition” sen- 
timent, and the very name of the peace- 
loving Alsatian pastor came to stand for 
a cause that was as bitterly opposed by 
one section of the Union as it was cour- 
ageously upheld by a small but growing 
minority in another section. ‘The sweep 
of events, unforeseen at the outset, had 
made this little group of pious school- 
teachers in the Ohio backwoods the 
ordained champions of a hated senti- 
ment and a despised race. Oberlin was 
now fairly enlisted for a Thirty Years’ 
War that might well try the mettle of 
any struggling pioneer college. 

In this crisis of 1835 there were two 
important factors that compelled Ober- 
lin’s open adherence to the anti-slavery 
cause. One was the “rebellion” in 
Lane Seminary, the Presbyterian divin- 
ity school at Cincinnati, caused by the 
attempt of the trustees to forbid discus- 
sion of the slavery question by the stu- 
dents. The other was the acceptance 
of a professorship of theology at Oberlin 
by Charles G. Finney, the evangelist, 
on condition that the institution should 
be open to colored students, and that 
the trustees should leave all matters of 
internal administration to the faculty. 
By their action on the color question 
the Oberlin trustees secured the imme- 
diate accession of Lane Seminary stu- 
dents who left that institution on account 
of their anti-slavery principles, while the 
Rev. Asa Mahan, of Cincinnati, who had 
been a Lane trustee, became Oberlin’s 
first President. At the same time, the 
financial support of influential friends 
of Mr. Finney in New York, where he 
was then the pastor of the Broadway 
‘Tabernacle, was obtained. 

Without knowing something of Charles 
G. Finney’s unique personality, we lack 
the real key to Oberlin’s history; yet 
there has probably never been printed 
a pen-portrait of that personality which 
would seem to those who knew the man 
to be adequate or true. The most pow- 
erful preacher of his time, a theologian 
of marked ability, Finney had never 
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received even the liberal education of 
that day. Yet he had a legal training, 


and of a direct and rugged English suited. 


to the appeals of the evangelist he was a 
master. A man of genuine and terrible 
earnestness, before which men bowed 
like grain before the wind, this prophet, 
whom at first the churches had rejected, 
now commanded the wealth of merchant 
princes. When he went from New 
York to Oberlin, there to pass the 
remaining half of his long life, he 
‘brought to the new school in the forest, 
not only a National reputation as a relig- 
ious teacher, but also a promise of gen- 
erous financial support for the venture. 
Then came the panic of 1837, sweeping 
away the fortunes of those New York 
merchants who had pledged their aid, 
and out of the wreck the only visible 
token that survived at Oberlin was Tap- 
pan Hall, whose red-brick walls stood 
for half a century on the campus as a 
memorial of the sturdy anti-slavery 
merchant who had “ silks for sale, but 
not his principles.” Finney succeeded 
Mahan in the presidency ; but that was 
a mere incident. He had put his stamp 
upon the school long before he became 
its President. 

Meanwhile, the coming of the Lane 
Seminary “rebels” from Cincinnati 
made possible the graduation of a class 
in theology before the first class in the 
department of liberal arts was ready to 
receive the bachelor’s degree. From 
that day to this theology has been a 
great feature in the Oberlin educational 
scheme. In the early years the Oberlin 
teachings were denounced as _ heretical 
by orthodox Protestant bodies, and 
licenses to preach were refused to gradu- 
ates of the Seminary. The chief ground 
of complaint was the alleged teaching of 
antinomian perfectionism.” The oppo- 
sition died out in the course of time, and 
the Seminary has sent out hundreds of 
ordained ministers, most of whom have 
ocetipied pulpits in Congregational 
churches, Fast and West. The Finney 
spirit was the spirit of the evangelist, 
and it never faltered. 

The time of Oberlin’s beginnings was 
a period in our National history when 
“isms ” of every sort flourished as never 
before or since. In the intensity of 
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early Oberlin radicalism many untried 
beliefs were emphasized, and some 
theories were found wanting when put to 
the test of practice. It was intended, for 
example, that the institution should be a 
manual-labor school—an idea evolved 
not so much from any theory of peda- 
gogics as from the pressing econoniic 
necessities of the times. The experiment 
failed signally, and was never repeated, 
although to this day the College seal 
bears the words, “ Learning and Labor.” 
The vegetarians and other dietary re- 
formers had their day at Oberlin, as else- 
where. Those in authority took a firm 
stand, from the very beginning, against 
the use of liquor and tobacco. ‘There 
was also a determined opposition to 
secret societies of every sort. Most of 
the current social and ethical reforms 
were advocated at Oberlin, although not 
always in an extreme form; but the im- 
mediate effect was to spread abroad the 
reputation of the community as a gather- 
ing-place for “ come-outers”’ of every 
type. To be associated with Oberlin, 
in those days, was to bear the brand of 
fanaticism, whether social, political, or 
religious. 

Of all the experiments made in that 
era of innovation, the one that has had 
the greatest permanent significance, that 
has distinctly impressed itself on the life 
of the institution and has constituted 
Oberlin’s chief contribution to America’s 
intellectual progress, was the admission 
of women to the advantages of the higher 
education. The three. young women 
upon whom the degree of A.B. was con- 
ferred at Oberlin in 1841, on the com- 
pletion of the regular four years’ course, 
were the first of their sex in America to 
have the privilege of earning such a 
degree. Since that date the policy of 
co-education of the sexes has. been 
adopted by all the State universities of 
the West and the Middie West, by Cor- 
nell, Chicago, and Stanford, and by most 
of the smaller colleges founded after 
Oberlin had led the way. Whatever 
may be thought of the wisdom of that 
policy—and on that question the doctors 
still disagree—there can be no doubt 
as to the value of Oberlin’s practical 
demonstration that women could do col- 
lege work. Woman’s higher education 
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throughout the world, in the women’s 
colleges as well as in co-educational 
institutions, owes much to the faet that 
seventy years ago a way was found by 
this pioneer college of the American 
backwoods to give the American girl of 
that day the same educational privileges 
that her brother had. At that time and 
for many years thereafter the Western 
virl who wished to take a college course 
and do full college work was restricted 
to Oberlin and to schools of the Oberlin 
type. ‘The women’s colleges of the East 
belong to a later development, although 
Mount Holyoke had made a brave be- 
ginning. 

Of the thirty-two women who received 
the degree of A.B. at Oberlin in the 
decade of 1841-50, eight were living in 
1905, when the quinquennial catalogue 
of the College was issued (in the case of 
two members of the class of 1844, sixty- 
one years since graduation), and of_the 
twenty-four who had died eight had lived 
more than fifty years after graduation 
and eight between forty and fifty years. 
All but one of the thirty-two had been 
married. Every one of these women had 
done practically the same college work 
that Yale graduates of the same period 
had done; for the curricula of Yale and 
Oberlin in those days were almost 
identical, 

In National affairs, as the Civil War 
clouds gathered, Oberlin stood out more 
clearly than ever as the representative of 
a body of public opinion in the Northern 
States that was not to be ignored. Per- 
haps no American college, in the twenty 
years preceding the war, was more closely 
in touch with popular movements. Even 
in those years the Oberlin constituency 
was Nation-wide. On the slavery ques- 
tion, the opening of the College doors to 
negro students was but the beginning of 
a campaign for the education of public 
sentiment that ended only when Lin- 
coln’s pen had made the slaves free. 
Every student who came to the College 
Was certain to hear the cause of the slave 
pleaded from the Oberlin platform by the 
ablest of anti-slavery orators and agi- 
tators. Nine out of ten of the students 
went out from the College halls to be 
agitators themselves, each in his own 
way. It was in those days that the 


schoolmaster was abroad in the land, 
and hundreds of country schools through- 
out Ohio, and in other States, were 
taught by anti-slavery apostles from 
Oberlin, who had their long vacation 
from college in winter, instead of sum- 
mer, for this very purpose. Five hun- 
dred of these teachers went out from 
the student body in a single year. Such 
a propaganda could not be conducted 
year after year without achieving some 
result. ‘There came a time when a few 
votes were needed in each of the States 
of the old Northwest to throw the weight 
of those States against the slave power 
in the National councils. It has been 
asserted, not without a show of reason, 
that the influence of those Oberlin peda- 
gogues, out of gll proportion to their 
numbers, turned#he scale. At any rate, 
this unique and persistent campaign of 
the schoolmasters had no small part in 
bringing about the election of Lincoln. 

On the whole, perhaps Oberlin hardly 
deserved her reputation for - extreme 
radicalism. True, the village was a sta- 
tion on the “ Underground Railroad ” to 
Canada, and ‘citizens were implicated in 
rescues of alleged fugitive slaves, one 
such having been harbored and fed by 
Professor Fairchild himself. Yet such 
practices were common enough in other 
Northern communities. The general 
tenor of the Oberlin teachings tended to 
inculcate obedience to the laws of the 
land. When at last Fort Sumter fell, 
the students went to the front in such 
numbers that the class-rooms, even of 
the divinity professors, were almost 
deserted. One hundred of QOberlin’s 
sons gave up ‘their lives on the battle- 
field. Some of her graduates, like Gen- 
eral J. D. Cox, took part in the most 
important operations of the war. <A few 
of the older Eastern colleges had greater 
numbers of alumni and students to offer 
for the Nation’s service, but none made 
greater sacrifices. 

Through all her history Oberlin has 
never ceased to be stirred by the eyan- 
gelistic impulse. In the early days, when 
her anti-slavery attitude prevented full 
co-operation with the American Board, 
her graduates founded independent 
missions in foreign lands and in parts of 
our own land (like Oregon in the °30s 
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and ‘40s) that were quite as difficult of 
access as any part of Africa to-day. In 
course of time nearly every State of the 
Middle West and Northwest had its little 
college—each a junior Oberlin, and each 
dependent to a great extent on the parent 
school for its faculty and its standards. 
Oberlin men and women pioneered every- 
where. ‘There is hardly a Western school 
board or State legislature or city council 
that has not felt their influence. They 
have always sought the frontiers of civil- 
ization, whether at home or abroad. 
The members of Oberlin’s China Band 
who died martyrs’ deaths at Shansi in 
the Boxer Rebellion were succeeded 
within two years by a new band of enthu- 
siastic recruits, whose ambition it is to 
give that part of China a school system 
that will truly enlighten the people and 
win them for Christian civilization. 


Among the students now in college there. 


is no lack of volunteers for this work. 
Indeed, it is said that in no other Amer- 
ican college or university, East or West, 
does the modern missionary enterprise 
find so hearty a response from the student 
body. 

The returning “old grad,’ or other 
curious visitor, during Commencement 
week this year will find three or four 
thousand of Oberlin’s sons and daughters 
assembled from every part of America, 
with not a few from distant lands, to cele- 
brate the completion of the third quarter- 
century in the history of the colony and 
the College. -As he steps from the Pull- 
man on the Lake Shore train there will 
be little to remind him of the clearing in 
the woods that “,Fathers ” Shipherd and 
Stewart christened in 1833 with a name 
that devoted men and women have been 
proud to carry to the ends of the earth. 
The Oberlin of to-day is a model Ameri- 
c 1 village, in which sanitation and 
water supply are counted important 
assets. ‘The college buildings—several 
of them built of stone and architecturally 
beautiful as well as convenient in de- 
sign—are grouped about old Tappan 
Square. One of the most imposing of 
the buildings houses the Conservatory 
of Music, which, in respeét to standards 
of instruction and strength of faculty and 
equipment, ranks with the first two or 
three schools of its kind in America. 
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The Finney Memorial Chapel and the 
Carnegie Library are to be dedicated 
during the anniversary week. ‘The stu- 
dents of the College, the Conservatory, 
the Theological Seminary, and the Acad- 
emy—1,852 of them, all told—live all 
over the village. For the men there is 
no dormitory system, and the four dormi- 
tory buildings provided for the women 
can shelter only a small proportion of 
the female students in the several depart- 
ments of the institution. 

Even the “ old grad ” may be surprised 
to learn that these young people come 
from practically every State and ‘Territory 
of the Union, from our insular dependen- 
cies, and from distant foreign countries ; 
that less than half of them are residents 
of the State of Ohio; that, in short, 
Oberlin’s constituency has become more 
truly zationa/ than that of any other col- 
lege or university west of the Alleghanies, 
with the possible exception of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, andethat it shares 
with a small group of Eastern universities 
the distinction of drawing more students 
from without its own State boundaries 
than from within them. The “ old grad ” 
further learns that 109 of the current 
year’s enrollment come from Pennsyl- 
vania, 108 from New York, 102 from 
Illinois, 86 from Michigan, and 72 from 
Iowa, and he begins to think that no 
college more than Oberlin deserves to 
be entitled “the Yale of the West.” 

Outwardly, save for the presence of 
women in the class-rooms, the college 
life differs in no very marked way from 
that of the “ plain college” in New Eng- 
land. There is the ‘same interest in 
athletics (untainted by professionalism), 
and other student competitions afford an 
outlet for surplus undergraduate energy. 
The College is associated in the Northern 
Oratorical League with the State Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and lowa, and the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University. 
In the intercollegiate contest of this 
league for the current year Oberlin’s 
representative took first honors. 

In endowment and material equipment 
the College is rapidly overtaking other 
institutions of its class. During the past 
ten years the general endowment has 
more than doubled, and is now nearing 
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the $2,000,000 mark. In this period 
also valuable buildings have been added 
to the College plant,’ and the enrollment 
of students in the College proper has 
increased nearly 100 per cent. The 
faculty is still wretchedly underpaid, but 
as wealth increases among the alumni 
the hope is entertained that the needs in 
this direction also will be seen and met. 

In the seventy-five years of her exist- 
ence Oberlin has had six presidents. 
The immediate successor of President 
Finney was James H. Fairchild (1866-— 
89), a graduate of the second college 
class (1838), and an instructor and pro- 
fessor since graduation. President Fair- 
child’s was a quiet but wise and fruitful 
administration. At his death, in 1902, 
he had been connected with the College, 
in one capacity or another, for sixty-eight 
years. ‘The next two presidents, Will 
iam G. Ballantine and John H, Barrows, 
although not Oberlin graduates, were 
both in fullest sympathy with: the Ober- 
lin ideals. President Barrows died just 
as some of his zealous labors for the 
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College were beginning to have results. 
His successor, Henry Churchill King, a 
graduate of the class of 1879, has the 
loyal support of the alumni, and in the 
first five years of his administration the 
College has well maintained the remark- 
ab'e rate of growth that began under 
Dr. Barrows. President King, like Presi- 
dent Fairchild, literally grew up in the 
College, except for severai years of post- 
graduate study at Harvard and Berlin. 
His books have given him a high rank 
among the constructive theologians of 
the day,’ and his administrative abilities 
had been proven even before his elec- 
tion to the presidency, by his years of 
service as Dean and acting President. 

Oberlin is no longer isolated. She is 
reached by the great world-currents of 
modern progress in art and science and 
constructive thought. She could not, if 
she would, remain what her founders 
planned her to be ; but her long tutelage 
of * plain living and high thinking” is 
not to be despised in this day of material 
affluence. 
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SECOND PAPER 


Les Andelys, Department of Eure, France, 
July, 1907. 


SN’T the name of this place a sym- 
phony like one of Rossetti’s angels 
in * The Blessed Damozel ”? 

How did I get here? Well, 1 ran 
across an old college friend in Paris— 
chap with the vagrant in him and Nor- 
man French ancestors. And he pro- 
posed walking through Normandie. As 
tramping takes less money than any- 
thing I know, we rambled off. This is 
ourlast day. At noon we take train for 
Rouen, he goes back to his law office at 
home and I back to Paris and work. 

We looked over the map for a place 
to end our walk. Viroflay—Rolleboise 


Veronet; half a dozen names attracted 
us. But Les Andelys, thank God, won 
out, and here it is. Yesterday noon we 
left the highroad with its string of auto- 
mobiles and vile dust and struck out 


over the hills through an ancient forest 
where Richard Ca@ur de Lion used to 
go hawking, and where many a knight 
went a-grailing in even older days. And 
all of a sudden, just as the sun was 
softening, we came to the edge of the for- 
est and of the hill at the same time, and 
there was spread out the valley with the 
two little clusters of Norman cottages, 
Le Grand Andely and Le Petit Andely. 
There is a fine old church overlooking 
Grand Andely. They, the village folk, 
started it for the glory of God in ten 
hundred and something. Roland du 
Val, Sieur de Les Andelys (so an old 
Inscription says), left forest lands and 
meadows to the Church when he went 
with his men to win glory for Richard, 
Duke of Normandy and King of Eng- 
land, in the Holy Land. And there a 


1 See article by Washington Gladden, The Outlook 
for January 26, 1907. 
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Saracen blade let him out from his 
troubles, and he never came back to 
claim his fair lands, and so the nave 
was builded. ‘There is also a wonder- 
ful old organ loft of the Renaissance, 
all covered over with fine carvings, 
where, after the manner of those days, 
when Greek lore was opened up to 
France, Pallas Athena and Minerva are 
depicted side by side with Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. ‘The medizval artist—he 
must have been a sort of Fra Lippo 
Lippi—has also carved other bodies of 
fair women which he has saved from 
scandal by labeling Theologium,- Dio- 
lecticum, and so forth. 

But the glory of Les Andelys is the 
Chateau Gaillard. Richard built it in 
1190 to be a defiance to the upstart 
French King Philippe Auguste, who was 
laying claim to Normandy. ‘“ Gaillard ” 
means “saucy fellow.” So _ Richard 
named it to add point to his defiance. 
It is atop of a chalk hill that overshadows 
the Seine Valley for many a league. 
And the view from the ruined rim of the 
castellated donjon keep is the finest I 
know in all France—wide, rich fields of 
wheat and oats, like a patchwork of 
green and russet plush. And the slopes 
below the castle are dazzling with butter- 
cups—buttons-of-gold, the French call 
them—and sprinkled and spattered with 
glorious poppies, red—*‘ red like the 
sad sweet lips of sin.”’ (I think that is 
a line of Swinburne, or perhaps an uncon- 
scious translation from some vagrant 
memory of Veilaine.) ‘There is a sug- 
gestion of * the forbidden ” in the rich 
redness of these poppies. 


“ There is that in red which stirreth a man, 
And moveth his heart within, 
And bringeth to speedy and perfect bud 
The germs of original sin.” 


The fields of God are clothed, I think, 
with daffodils, but the way that leads 
down to hell is decked with these red 
poppies. 

It is hard to realize that this serene, 
quiet landscape was torn by war. But 
the thought came to us this morning, as 
we loafed and invited our souls in the 
shade of the old castle, that perhaps the 
red of the poppies came from the blood 
of Richard’s men, which soaked all the 
ground about during the bitter five 
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months’ siege of the castle. And the 
ghosts of all these brave folk in their 
coats of steel and their fair ladies in 
cloth of gold came up before us. The 
brave days of old! We decided, how- 
ever, that our days are better; that the 
quiet and security of the village folk, 
their rich, unravaged fields, were better 
than the glory of the old days. And 
those “Dark Ages” seem brutal and 
cruel and well departed. The centuries 
have brought some progress. But as we 
wandered back towards hotel and dinner, 
we were arrested by a crude, ancient-look- 
ing iron cross, and, brushing the weeds 
aside, we deciphered the inscription: 
The cross was raised to the blessed mem- 
ory of the French soldiers who had three 
times stormed the height in a vain effort 
to dislodge a battery placed there by the 
Prussian soldiers in 1870. Only thirty 
years ago! The Dark Ages are not so 
very remote. I wonder if there will be 
a Japanese war. 
Cologne, August, 1997. 

Here we are in Germany! “We” 
are Baldwin and myself. I stumbled 
on him at Heidelberg, and we came 
down the Rhine together. Baldwin is a 
type. ‘That is why I asked him to travel 
with me. I’ve met it—I mean “the 
type ”—two or three times before, and I 
wanted to study it: An American who 
feels himself provincial. At home he is 
a man of affairs who couldn’t be bluffed 
under any circumstances, but he is 
bluffed by Europe. He had come over 
to one of these international congresses, 
where the American delegates are re- 
garded as Indians who have left their 
tomahawks and war-paint at home, and 
he had stood up before a lot of savants— 
all the life crushed out of them by the 
weight of their international reputations 
—and had told them a lot of things they 
didn’t know. 

But Heidelberg Schloss dazed him. 
It is not the Europeans, but antiquity 
which awes him And because I have 
rambled about in Rome and Athens and 
am on somewhat familiar terms with 
ruins, he has a sort of deference for me 
in these matters which is in striking 
contrast with the masterly manner he 
has when things of our day are under 
discussion. Grape culture, for instance, 
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has never figured in my curriculum, but 
he knows something about it. And after 
half an hour’s clambering over the ruins 
of Oberlahnstein, where he was spirit- 
ually uncovered, we found ourselves in 
a vineyard; he stiffened up his back, put 
on his hat, and gave me an explanatory 
lecture on vine-growing. He had avery 
plausible theory, I remember, why wine 
grown in one vineyard is worth ten 
times as much as that from the next— 
analways incomprehensible phenomenon 
for me. 

This taking off and on of his hat is 
what makes hima type. If the conver- 
sation was about the structure of the 
boat, the way of diking the river, or the 
height of a factory chimney—even the 
German colonial policy——his hat was on, 
But when a ruin or a church hove in 
sight, off it came. It was a matter of 
almost reverent wonder to him that I 
could tell whether a church was built 
before or after the Reformation, 

Well, in due course of time, we landed 
at Cologne. And there befell thé adven- 
ture to which all this has been preface. 

Quite calmly and deliberately I will 
say now that the Cologne Cathedral is 
the most impressively beautiful Gothic 
structure I have ever seen. The interior 
especially is quite above comparison, 
Loving Notre Dame as I do, I can never 
go inside without a sinking of the heart 
—it does not fulfill the promise of the 
exterior. But Colo~ne—inside as well 
as out—surpasses anything I know in 
France. 

It was Baldwin’s first cathedsal—it 
was new to me. So instead of going to 
our hotel—it was the dinner hour—we 
got out of the carriage to walk around 
the cathedral, and we forgot all about 
dinner in the charm of it. . Baldwin re- 
called the famous simile of Ruskin’s 
about Milan Cathedral—how it is a great 
wave of stone reaching up to God. And 
the simile seems to me more happy 
applied to Cologne Cathedral than where 
Ruskin placed it. ‘The spray of its pin- 
nacles and flying buttresses, although 
you know them stone, speaks only of the 
sea. As the delicate points reach up, 
up, ever higher, you get the quivering, 
pulsing effect *of wind-whipped water. 
I think of the way the waves pile up at 
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Le Havre when a storm has stirred 
them. They strike the sea wall and 
stretch up thirty, forty feet in a great 
white column of spray—and so is Co- 
logne Cathedral. 

If I have shown you Baldwin as heis, 
you can picture him now—hat off, open- 
mouthed. He had not a word to say— 
beyond pointing out now one, now an- 
other new delicacy. Then we _ went 
inside and stood, perhaps five minutes, 
spellbound by the Great Nave. ‘The 
evening hour gave it the dim religious 
air a church interior needs. At last 
Baldwin found his voice, and this rather 
prosaic American broke into a rapture 
which was prose only in words. 

a scientist,” he said, rational- 
ist. But I never knew what religion was 
before. How these men must have 
believed in God when they dreamed this 
thing into existence! ‘There was some- 
thing in this old faith which has passed 
out of our life. With. all the advantages 
of steam and engineering skill, we 
couldn’t build a thing like this to-day. 
‘There was a great light shining in those 
days which has long gone out. And 
yet we call them ‘The Dark Ages.’ 

“Yes,” he went on, “the men who 
built this cathedral believed that God 
was watching them. They thought of him 
personally, with great kind, loving eyes, 
leaning over the battlement of his high 
heaven, smiling down on their labor— 
almost within reach of their endeavors. 
I suppose the men who put the cap- 
stones on the towers felt themselves con- 
sciously nearer God than the unfortunate 
ones who only worked down here on 
earth.” 

I agreed with him that the day of 
cathedral-building had long passed, and 
told him something of how Notre Dame 
was built, how it rose with gifts from the 
high and low, the noble’s purse, the 
widow’s mite—how each guild had given 
its quota of time and money, how all the 
good people of Paris had striven together 
in a great collective effort to give Their 
Lady a suitable housing. 

At last the vergers drove us out to 
close the building for the night. And, 
turning back often for a new glimpse of 
the twilight effect, we sought a restaurant. 
Then Baldwin was seized by a vile idea, 
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He wanted to buy a guide-book which 
would give us a history of the Cathedral. 
Now, I have a fixed idea that history is 
not only foreign to wsthetics, but in 
direct conflict with it. Our zxsthetic 
appreciation of a work of art should be 
absolutely independent of any knowledge 
of the times or circumstances which pro- 
duced it. Take painting, for instance. 
My wsthetic pleasure in looking at pic- 
tures has been completely ruined be- 
cause, in an evil day, Istudied the Ilis- 
tory of Art. And the historic interest 
has completely killed the wsthetic. Leo- 
nardo, whom I used to detest, now inter- 
ests me because of the great influence 
he had on Italian painting. I used to 
enjoy Corot because of the weird beauty 
of his trees, and I got a pure wsthetic 
pleasure out of his vague, mystic gray- 
greens. Now, when I see a Corot, Iam 
so interested in knowing in what year 
he painted it, and what historic relation 
it bears to his other work, and whether 
or not it shows any influence of Diaz, 
that I forget to look at the trees and the 
delicate charm of his coloring. Not 
long ago I was shown an etching of Rem- 
brandt’s. And the first thing I asked 
was whether it was a first or second proof. 
As if that had any esthetic interest! And 
now | remember that it was a first proof 
and the work of his * second period,” but 
whether or not it was beautiful I can't 
recall. 

And so I combated Baldwin's motion. 
But my arguments were gibberish to him 
and he had his way. After we had 
ordered our dinner he opened his book 
and began to read. 

Oh! what a fall, my countrymen ! 

Cologne Cathedral was finished less 
than thirty years ago! ‘They used a 
steam-crane to build the towers. 

There was a little comfort in the fact 
that it was started way back in the Mid- 
dle Ages, the chapel was completed and 
part of the north wall. But almost all 
the visible parts are hopelessly modern. 
It was not the work of devout humility. 
Rather, its motive was the pride of vic- 
tory. After centuries of idleness, work 
was begun again after Waterloo. It stands 
a monument of the movement for Ger- 
man * Nationalism.” It was completed 
after Sedan and the fall of Paris, They 
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had better armies than the French, and 
they would also have a better church. 

It was a vile hour—that dinner. 
Baldwin recalled all the things I had 
said about medizval church-building. 

“I’m a greenhorn in these matters,” 
he said, ** but you pretend to know some- 
thing about churches.” 

I couldn’t think of anything that was 
savage enough fora reply. 1 hated that 
cathedral with all the hopeless hatred 
one has for inanimate things. We were 
both rather spiritless as we walked home. 

Suddenly, at a turning in the street, 
the cathedral rose before us in a new 
glory—the moonlight. White as snow, 
the cathedral towered up against the 
dark sky, all its intricate tracery out- 
lined like a piece of delicate ice lace. 

Then Baldwin showed that he was a 
thoroughbred. ‘I don’t care if it is 
new,” he said; * it is beautiful.” Yes, I 
too shook myself loose from irrelevant 
historical facts, and, in spite of the steam- 
crane, found it beautiful. 


Algiers, October, IY. 

Algiers is on a hillside above a great 
broad bay, and beyond rise the Atlas 
Mountains, which support high heaven. 
The sky is blue except where the after- 
clow of the sunset has left it a faint old 
rose—bluer than the bay. And the bay 
is bluer than anything I have seen before. 
To be sure, there are some ugly docks 
and a few prosaic steamers inside the 
mole. But who would look at the fore- 
ground when there is a horizon in sight 
and the horizon is perfect. ‘There are 
little white fisher villages on the other 
side of the bay to relieve the all-pervading 
blue of sky and sea—the mountains 
even are blue—a rich gray-blue in the 
evening light. 

I sailed from Marseilles Monday noon, 
and it was a diabolical passage—the 
tail end of the equinox. Only one man 
ate lunch on Tuesday; it was not l. 1 
made one of a devoted band who ate 
dinner Monday night. not because we 
wanted it, but just to spite the company. 
Then I went to bed and stayed there 
until three the next afternoon. ‘Then the 
boat took an extra lurch, and I caught a 
glimpse of the African mountains through 
the porthole. So, with land in sight, I 
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plucked up courage to come above. I 
spurned, the sandwiches which the stew- 
ard otfered me. 

We made dock about six o’cloek, and 
at seven I ate the biggest dinner that 
Lcould find. It might well have been 
Parisian, and I sighed to think how 
Africa had been Furopeanized, 

Afterwards I sat under an tex tree 
in the Place de la République and 
digested for an hour, watching the pro- 
cession: French officers in white duck 
jackets and beautifully red trousers; fine 
ladies—and untine; ‘Turcos Im their 
eorgeous zouave uniforms; Sudanese, 
ereat, strapping big Ethiops, blaek as 
coal tar—you can't imagine how hand- 
some a negro can be until you have seen 
these Sudanese ; Arabs from the desert 
in brown sacking; Moors in white cotton 
Mother Hubbards. 

\fter a while I went for a strollin the 
native quarters. Along the waterfront 
there are two fine French streets—the 
Boulevard de la République and the Rue 
de la Liberté. Then vou cross another 
street and leave Europe behind. You 
are in the heart of the Orient! There 
aren't any self-respecting streets; just 
series of cdlizzy staircases. On the sides 
are little open shops, and there you see 
strange, dark-skinned men knitting stoek- 
ings, threading beads, hammering out 
brass kettles, sewing weird red shoes. 
Nothing disturbs these people except 
Furopean trousers. You can wear any- 
thing else and be unnoticed. “% We've 
done a great deal to civilize the natives,” 
an othcer told me on the boat. TBut it 
hasn't gone below the waist. Some of 
the natives wear ordinary coats—even 
frock coats —gaudy vests, and loud ties ; 
but below the belt they are heathen sull, 
Some wear gunny-sacks, others what 
appears to bea feather bed. But if you 
Wear Furopean trousers people stare at 
you and try to sell you things that you 
don't want. 

Every once in a while I would have to 
crowd up against the wall to let a bunch 
of ladies go by. ‘They would glance at 
me through the slit in their veils—and a 
very provoking glance it would be—and 
then giggle in a quaint Eastern way and 
trip on down the stairs. I never had such 
a fiendish desire to follow strange ladies 
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before. ‘The half-instant glance into their 
bright browneves makes them seem twice 
as interesting as they possibly can be. 
* An ounce of mystery,” the French say, 
“isworth a pound of charm.” And the 
French know about such things. Take 
these latticed windows, for example. 
You hear a ripple of soft. guttural laugh- 
ter, and you look up and see some heavy 
blinds. You know there ts a woman 
back of it, and you wait half an hour in 
a wild hope that it may open and a rose 
be thrown you. = It is the mystery which 
is fascinating. I couldn't imagine myself 
standing so foolishly in front of a plate- 
glass window. And it is the same with 
these veils. Athome you meet a lady at 
dinner in an evenmg gown, and you know 
all about her—what her complexion ts, 
whether she is fat or thin; after two 
words you know whether she likes poetry 
or prefers to discuss socialism. I think 
Christian women are stupid not to wear 
vells, 

As I was clambering up one of the 
steep stairways | heard quite a com- 
motion, and hurried on to see what was 
afoot. It was a café barber shop. I 
never knew a Mussulman trying to save 
time in any other way. But it seems a 
universal custom to econonze the min- 
utes by having your cotfee and shave 
simultaneously. It strikes me as a most 
vulgar custom. Well, the commotion in 
this combination coftee and barber shop 
Was a great red tin-horned Fdison phono- 
graph, grinding out Arabic coon songs, 
to the great glee of the customers! 
Edison is irrepressible! 1 suppose that 
back of these enticing latticed windows 
there are American’ sewing-machines, 
Like as not the bewitching veils are 
made in Fall River ! 

‘To-morrow morning I start at 6:30 on 
a little two-penny railway for Orleans 
ville, then by @/igence to Ténes. There 
Iam to find a horse—an ass—for me 
and my luggage. <A letter from mine 
host promises the ass. Doesn't it sound 
romantic or Oriental or something, to 
have an ass for your baggage? Some- 
how it Is connected in my mind with 
some feast of the Church—I guess Palm 
Sunday. If it turns out to be an ordt- 
nary Missouri mule, | shall be woefully 
disappointed, 
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T is scarcely more than a quarter of 
a century since an English fleet 
bombarded Alexandria and English 
troops won the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. 
In the twenty-six years that have elapsed, 
England’s grasp of Egypt has not once 
relaxed. Without actually possessing 
herself of the land of the Pharaohs, she 
has absolutely dominated its fortunes 
and has ruled it as she deemed best. 
And, in ruling it, she has largely trusted 
to the energy, wisdom, and foresight of 
one man, Lord Cromer, under whose 
watchful guidance, as all the world 
knows, a marvelous transformation has 
been effected in a country which, before 
the coming of the English, was notorious 
for misgovernment, poverty, and utter 
wretchedness. Now, having relinquished 
the helm of state and passed into a well- 
earned retirement, Lord Cromer has 
fittingly crowned his labors by rendering 
an account of his stewardship in a work 
which will take lasting rank, not as an 
inspired Blue Book, but as a narrative 
of intense human interest, real literary 
power, and profound ethical value. 

Its chief merit is that it reveals, in 
language that brings conviction as well 
as enlightenment, the ultimate signifi- 
cance of what has taken place in Egypt 
since the beginning of the English ré- 
gime. ‘There are books which treat at 


greater length one or other of the far- 


reaching reforms instituted under Lord 
Cromer’s prudent direction. There are 
also books in which far more emphasis 
is laid on the distinctively dramatic 
aspects of the period. But there is no 
book which affords such a thorough, 
complete, and well-rounded view of all 
phases in the making of modern Egypt. 
Lord Cromer is, of course, careful to 
enumerate, and to some extent enlarge 
on, the specific measures whereby Egypt 
is being regenerated. And he deals in 
no colorless way with the stirring events 
which marked the first establishment of 
order in Egypt and the rescue of the 
Sudan from the destroying hand of 


‘Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. The 
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Mahdism. But he is mainly concerned 
in making plain the principles animating 
England in her Egyptian policy, the lines 
along which and the machinery by which 
she has moved, the difficulties that 
have had to be overcome, and the sum 
total of the results actually achieved. 

This involves not merely a historical 
review, and a statement of facts which 
any casual visitor to Egypt may see for 
himself, but also a painstaking analysis of 
conflicting ideas and.ideals, and a philo- 
sophic interpretation of forces which, 
however intangible, are none the less 
real and powerful in affecting the course 
of events. For when England, with the 
consent of Europe, or at all events with- 
out the protest of Europe, undertook the 
task of governing Egypt, she found her- 
self face to face with alien peoples jeal- 
ous of interference, with a social system 
which, failure though it had proved, was 
still propped up by custom, tradition, and 
religion. ‘Thence arose many compli- 
cated problems, the terms of which are 
fully stated by Lord Cromer in lucid, 
masterly prose. 

To begin with, England was an inter- 
loper in Egypt in a twofold sense, since 
Egypt was not an independent country, 
but an appanage of Turkey. As Lord 
Cromer puts it, “ One alien race, the 
English, have had to control and guide 
a second alien race, the Turks, by whom 
they are disliked, in the government of 
a third race, the Egyptians.” And, to 
make matters more difficult, the popula- 
tion of Egypt is the reverse of homoge- 
neous. Lord Cromer brings this out 
most vividly in a single powerful para- 
graph of his chapter on “The Dwellers 
in Egypt.” He is describing a street 
scene in Caifo: 

The first passer-by is manifestly an Egyp- 
tian fellah who has come into the city to sell 
his garden produce. The headgear, dress, 
and aquiline nose of the second render it 
easy to recognize a Bedouin who is perhaps 
come to Cairo to buy ammunition for his 
flintlock gun, but who is ill at ease amidst 
urban surroundings, and will hasten to return 
to the more congenial air of the desert. 
The small, thick-lipped man with dreamy 


eyes, who has a far-away look of one of the 
bas-reliefs on an ancient Egyptian tomb, but 
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who Champollion and other savants tell us is 
not the lineal descendant of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, is presumably a Coptic clerk in some 
government office. The face which peers 
somewhat loweringly over a heavy mustache 
from the window of a passing brougham is 
probably that of some Turco- Egyptian Pasha. 
The man with a bold, handsome, cruel face, 
who swaggers by in long boots and baggy 
trousers, must surely be a Circassian. The 
Syrian money-lender who comes next will 
get out of his way, albeit he may be about 
to sell up the Circassian’s property the next 
day to recover a loan of which the capital 
and interest, at any ordinary rate, have been 
already paid twenty times over. The green 
turban, dignified mien, and slow gait of the 
seventh passer-by denote some pious Sheikh, 
perhaps on his way to the famous University 
of El-Azhar. The eighth must be a Jew, 
who has just returned from a tour in Asia 
Minor with a stock of embroideries, which 
he is about to sell to the winter tourists. 
The ninth would seem to be some Levantine 
nondescript, whose ethnological status defies 
diagnosis ; and the tenth, though not easily 
distinguishable from the latter class, is in 
reality one of the petty traders of whom 
Greece is so prolific, and who are to be 
found dotted all over the Ottoman domin- 
ions. Nor is the list vet exhausted. Arme- 
nians, Tunisians, Algerians, Soudanese, Mal- 
tese, half-breeds of every description, and 
pure-blooded Europeans pass by in proces- 
sion, and all go to swell the mass, if not of 
Kgyptians, at all events of dwellers in 
Egypt. 

Now, despite their mutual oppositions 
and dislikes, and despite the misgovern- 
ment which had brought them to the 
brink of ruin, most of these strangely 
assorted peoples viewed the prospect of 
English rule with no great favor, They 
were thankful that England had inter- 
vened to put an end to the anarchy of 
the Arabi revolt, but, as Orientals, and 
still more as Mohammedans, they had a 
lively fear of the domination of a West- 
ern and Christian power. And, aside 
altogether from the antipathy born of 
racial and religious prejudices, they 
could not believe that England meant to 
deal fairly by them. Acquainted only 
with despotism and spoliation, they in- 
stinctively felt that they would still be 
subjected to a process of spoliation. 
They instinctively felt, too, that English 
rule would mean a complete sweeping 
away of every institution to which they 
attached importance. ‘Temperamentally 
averse from change, they stood aghast 
at the mere thought of the radical imno- 
vations which they teared were certain 


to be forced upon them, not to their 
gain, but to their undoing. Thus, at 
the outset of their labors, the English 
administrators of Egypt were confronted 
by a barrier of hostility and suspicion, 
to overcome which would be not the 
least of the problems before them. 

Fortunately, England gave her agents 
practically a free hand in dealing with 
the Egyptians. And she found in most 
of them, and most of all in Lord Cromer 
—though this would scarcely appear 
from the modesty with which he tells h's 
story—able instruments to determine not 
only what was best for the people of 
Egypt, but how their confidence might 
best be won. The government instituted 
by Lord Cromer was that of a strict but 
benevolent paternalism. ‘To no small 
extent it was a government of personal 
rule—that is to say, it was not unlike 
the kind of government to which the 
Egyptians were accustomed, with the 
important difference that justice and 
sympathy took the place of oppression 
and brutality. And in this system of 
intimate contact between the rulers and 
ruled, as in the larger labors of planning 
and promoting ameliorative measures, 
Lord Cromer himself played a leading 
role. 

If a slave girl wanted to marry, I had to 
bring moral pressure on her master or mis- 
tress to give their consent. If a Jewish sect 
wished for official recognition from the 
Egyptian Government, | was expected to 
obtain it, and to explain to an Egyptian 
Minister all I knew of the difference between 
Ashkenazian and Sephardic practices. If 
the inhabitants of some remote village in 
Upper Egypt were discontented with their 
Sheikh, they appealed to me. I have had 
to write telegrams and despatches about the 
most miscellaneous subjects—about the dis- 
missal of the Khedive’s English coachman, 
about preserving the lives of Irish informers 
from the Clan-na-Gael, and about the tenets 
of the Abyssinian Church in respect to the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost. ... I have 
been asked by an Egyptian fellah to find 
out the whereabouts of his wife who had 
eloped. 


Side by side with constant patient 
endeavor to inspire trust and good will 
in the hearts of the subject peoples, the 
work of concrete reform went on unceas- 
ingly. It is impossible here to attempt 
even an outline sketch of all that has 
been accomplished by Lord Cromer and 
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his associates, but we would at least quote 
Lord Cromer’s own summarization of 
the progress achieved in, be it remem- 
bered, a scant twenty-six years : 


No one can fully realize the extent of the 
change which has come over Egypt since 
the British occupation took place unless he 
is in some degree familiar with the system 
under which the country was governed in 
the days of Ismail Pasha. The contrast 
between now and then is, indeed, remarkable. 
A new spirit has been instilled into the 

opulation of Egypt. Even the peasant has 
earnt to scan his rights. Even the Pasha 
has learnt that others besides himself have 
rights which must be respected. The cour- 
bash may hang on the walls of the Moudirieh, 
but the Moudir no longer dares to employ it 
on the backs of the fellaheen. For all prac- 
tical purposes, it may be said that the hate- 
ful corvee system has disappeared. Slavery 
has virtually ceased to exist. The halcyon 
days of the adventurer and the usurer aré 
past. Fiscal burthens have been greatly 
relieved. Everywhere law reigns supreme. 
Justice is no longer bought and sold. Nature, 
instead of being spurned and neglected, has 
been wooed to bestow her gifts on mankind. 
She has responded to the appeal. The waters 
of the Nile are now utilized in an intelligent 
manner. Means of locomotion have been 
improved and extended. The soldier has 
acquired some pride in the uniform which 
he wears. He has fought as he never fought 
before. The sick man can be nursed,in a 
well-managed hospital. The lunatic is no 
longer treated like awild beast. The punish- 
ment awarded to the worst criminal is no 
longer barbarous. Lastly, the schoolmaster 
is abroad, with results which are as vet un- 
certain, but which cannot fail to be important. 


Here, in truth, is a record of noble 
achievement, and a record which affords 
a convincing vindication of the claim that 
England has administered the affairs of 
Egypt in the interest of the Egyptian 
people. Still more important, it is an 
impressive object-lesson in the tremen- 
dous power of Christianity as a socially 
regenerative force. England did not, it 
is true, go into Egypt to Christianize it. 
But she did go in to give practical eftect 
to the teachings of Christianity, to incul- 
cate the Christian code of morality as 
the basis for the relations between man 
and man. In the teeth of colossal diffi- 
culties she is succeeding in her self- 
imposed mission. There is yet, how- 
ever, much for her to do. As Lord 


Cromer regretfully admits, while the 
Egyptians, at least to some extent, ap- 
preciate the blessings that have been 
bestowed on them, and while they have 
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lost not a little of their early distrust 
and suspicion, they have by no means 
acquired the qualities fitting them for 
self-government. ‘Thanks to Christian 
England, they have progressed as was 
never the case under Moslem rule. But 
they are still a backward and dependent 
people, and must remain in a state of 
tutelage until they possess themselves of 
the spirit as well as the forms of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Such is Lord Cromer’s belief, and it 
is of interest to note also his conviction 
that the Egyptians can never hope to 
possess the spirit of civilization until 
they learn to take a new and loftier 
view of womanhood. “ It may be asked,” 
writes Lord Cromer, ‘‘ whether any one 
can conceive the existence of true Euro- 
pean civilization on the assumption that 
the position which women occupy in 
Europe is abstracted from the general 
plan? As well can a man blind from 
his birth be made to conceive the exist- 
ence of color. Change the position of 
women, and one of the main pillars, not 
only of European civilization, but at all 
events of the moral code based on the 
Christian religion, if not of Christianity 
itself, falls to the ground. The position 
of women in Egypt, and in Mohammed- 
an countries generally, is, therefore, a 
fatal obstacle to the attainment of that 
elevation of thought and character which 
should accompany the introduction of 
European civilization if that civilization 
is to produce its full measure of bene- 
ficial effect.”’ It is, then, a hopeful sign 
to find that among all classes of Egyp- 
tians real interest is now taken in the 
education of women. “The younger 
generation are beginning to demand 
that their wives should possess some 
qualifications other than those which 
can be secured in the seclusion of the 
harem.” ‘There are other hopeful signs 
which Lord Cromer is careful to bring 
into relief. Yet he is equally careful 
to insist with unmistakable. emphasis 
that there is abundant room for improve- 
ment in every direction, and that “if 
the moral influences to which the Egyp- 
tians are now exposed were withdrawn, 
or even weakened, a relapse would in- 
evitably occur.”’ 

Altogether, this is a most inspiring 
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book. It tells a story of practical and 
humane statesmanship which should be 
read and re-read by all who have aught 
to do with the government of dependent 
races. To the student of history, too, 
it is invaluable, since it gives an author- 
itative and most detailed account of 
every phase in the thorny “ Egyptian 
Question ” from its inception in the sad 
years of Ismail Pasha to its settlement 
by the Anglo-French agreement of 1904. 
In the historical portion proper there 
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These essays' by one of the 
most learned of Hebrew schol- 
ars, the President of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York, deserve 
the attention of intelligent Christians. He 
is indisposed to side with either the tradi- 
tionalists or the radical critics in their con- 
clusions about the Old Testament books. 
On the questions at issue between them he 
is “convinced that at present there is little 
positive truth to state.” Very likely, but 
toward what conclusions present evidence 
preponderates he does not say. However, 
he tells the Jewish clergy that they are 
shamefully behind their Christian brethren 
in study of the Hebrew Bible, and that“ the 
very existence of Judaism ” depends on “a 
revival of Hebrew learning.” Dr. Schech- 
ter’s important discovery, in a “hoard of 
Hebrew manuscripts” in Egypt, of a frag- 
ment of the long-lost Hebrew original of 
Ecclesiasticus gives ground for serious doubt 
whether any of the Psalms belong to so late 
a date as the Maccabean War (166 B.c.). To 
the author of that noteworthy book in the 
Apocrypha, Jesus the Son of Sirach, and his 
account of Jewish life in the third century 
B.C., an entertaining essay is devoted. “A 
gentleman of the old school” was he. The 
memoirs of a noble and pious “ mother in 
Israel” in the seventeenth century, drawn 
from her unique diary, form the subject of 
another essay. On the study of the Talmud 
Dr. Schechter grounds suggestive hints for 
readers of the New Testament. His essay 
on “Saints and Saintliness ” opens a chap- 
ter of Jewish life too little known outside of 
Jewry, and inside also, as the author inti- 
mates. In his pages the devout Christian 
will recognize under a difference of form a 
spirit like his own: “ Consciousness of sin 


Studies in 
Judaism 


' Studies in Judaism. (Second Series.) By S. Schechter, 


M.A. Publication Society of America, Philadelphia. 


are, to be sure, passages unlikely to 
command universal approva 
Lord Cromer’s criticisms of the Egyptian 
policy of the Gladstone Ministry at the 
time of the Mahdi crisis, and of * Chi- 
nese” Gordon’s conduct in the Sudan. 
But even those most strongly inclined to 
dissent from his findings on these and 
similar debatable points will welcome 
his work as an illuminating contribution 
to the literature of world progress and 
advancing civilization. 


Current Books 


and assurance of grace are the two great 
motive powers in the working of religion” 
in each. 


William Law, 
Mystic 


There are mystics and mys- 
tics, some practical, some 
unpractical. William Law, 
who died in 1761, who profoundly impressed 
men as different as Gibbon and Wesley, 
was not unpractical. What he stood for in 
his day we, says Professor Du Bose in his 
Introduction to this volume,' need in our 
day, and adds: it “can hardly be repeated 
in better terms than those used by him two 
centuries ago.” St. Paul was a mystic of 
the first rank, and mysticism of his practical 
sort needs cultivation now to redeem re- 
ligion from formalism that it may redeem 
the world from mat ism. Mysticism is the 
recognition of the #iernal in the temporal, 
of the Infinite in ti fimite, of God in his 
world, with the val n and use of things 
and opportunities accordingly. Every man 
is thus either a mystic or a materialist, and 
the fate of modern civilization depends on 
the preponderance of one or the other type 
of man. Hence the importance of William 
Law’s message to our time as well as his. 


If common sense is char- 
acterized by. effort for 
fidelity to fact, the title of 
this little book? is a strange misnomer. Its 
author’s conception of religion as a humble, 
dutiful, and trustful recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God is its one redeeming 
quality. His recoil from ideas of Christian 
doctrine which he has encountered appar- 
ently in the Church of England, or the fossil- 
ized part of it, is quite justifiable. But he is 
inexcusable for forgetting that “‘ behind the 


Common Sense . 
in Religion 


1 Liberal and Mystical Writings of William Law. By 
«ry Scott Palmer. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
net 
*Common-Sense in Religion. By Martin R. Smith. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1. 
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mountains there are men.” He should have 
inquired further before taxing “ the Church ” 
for obsolete and obsolescent dogmas. ‘The 
inability of his “ common sense” to get at 
reality appears in his astonishing remark on 
“the immense importance which Jesus at- 
tached to a mere perfunctory belief in him- 
self as the Christ.” 


Thomas Chatterton 
the Marvelous Boy 


Mr. Russeil’s book * is 
the most considerable 
and well worked out 
life of Chatterton which has appeared ; for 
while much has been said about his interest- 
ing career and his strange personality, very 
little has been accurately known. A critic 
has said that, as a mystery, Chatterton ranks 
with, if not above, Shakespeare. At the age 
of ten, with nothing in his surroundings, 
opportunities, or inheritance to account for 
the fact, he was writing poetry of extraor- 
dinary beauty and promise, and not many 
years after he was publishing verse which 
he declared had been written in the fifteenth 
century, and which many of the foremost 
English scholars accepted as the work of 
some scholarly ecclesiastic of that period. 
There was an old muniment-chest in the 
tower of the beautiful St. Mary Redclitfe 
in Bristol, a church which many critics heid 
to be the most beautiful parish church in 
the country, and to this chest Chatterton 
had access. He had had some training ina 
charity school, had been an assistant in an 
attorney’s office, and had acquired some 
skill in drawing papers for small clients. 
This boy, with very limited education, 
declared that he had discovered in the old 
chest what have since been known as The 
Rowley MSS.,a group of poems dating from 
the fifteenth century. They were accepted 
by many scholars, largely because of the 
ignorance, not of Latin, but of English, 
which prevailed at that time. Aside entirely, 
however, from their elaborate imitations of 
earlier medizval structure, they had, and 
have, very considerable merits as poems. 
Mr. Russell holds a brief for Chatterton, and 
insists that the moral condemnation for the 
so-called forgery has been altogether too 
severe, and that Chatterton did with the 
Rowley Poems only what other authors have 
done in presenting their own verses as the 
work of others, and instances Stevenson and 
Scott. He might have added Kipling, who 
has the habit of introducing brief snatches 
of verse very effectively into his stories and 
crediting them to other hands. This, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, is a very different 
matter from palming off considerable groups 
of poems as the work of a man or men of 


! Thomas Chatterton, the Marvelous Boy. By Charles 
— ee Russell. Moftat, Yard & Co., New York. $2.50, 
ne 
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another century. Moreover, neither Scott, 
Stevenson, nor Kipling had the slightest in- 
tention to deceive. No one can read Mr. 
Russell’s defense and explanation of Chatter- 
ton without an immense sympathy for the 
gifted and unfortunate boy, and without the 
feeling that, whatever may be said of the 
act, nobody is in a position to pass judgment 
on his moral responsibility. 

There are two kinds of gar- 
den books, the artistic or 
literary, and the practical. 

A sumptuous example’ of the first class con- 
tains fifty-six large reproductions in full color 
of paintings showing grouping and color 
effects in gardens throughout the United 
Kingdom. The paintings are effective and 
the subjects selected offer many suggestions 
to the owner of a garden or grounds for the 
arrangement of masses of bloom and foliage. 
The text which accompanies the pictures 
contains other information and hints, but 
after all the meat of the book is in the illus- 
tration, and the meat is delicious. A volume? 
of the second class deals with window gar- 
dens. It contains in small compass informa- 
tion on containers (pots, boxes, baskets, etc.), 
potting, soils, watering, fertilizers, light, heat, 
and ventilation, and kindred subjects. The 
instructions are succinct and clear, and the 
illustrations which accompany them show 
practically many of the operations which the 
home gardener has to perform, and some of 
the conditions which he will meet in his 
work. A third volume * combines in some 
degree the characteristics of both classes. 
It presents instruction and suggestion for 
youthful gardeners in the form of a story. 
A young girl and her brother utilize a little 
piece of ground for planting a garden, and 
the story relates their experiences through 
the year. Their neighbors, who have more 
experience in garden work, help them out 
with advice and with more substantial assist- 
ance in the shape of seeds, bulbs, and so forth. 
The book is readable and helpful. 

An American edition 
of Mr. Benson’s “ ‘The 
Schoolmaster ” has an introduction in which 
he gracefully acknowledges the generous wel- 
come his books have received inthis country, 
and explains the circumstances under which 
this book was written. He was seven yearsan 
Eton boy, was three years at King’s College 
in Cambridge, went back to Eton as a master 
and remained there nearly twenty years, 


Some Books 
about Gardens 


The Schoolmaster 


t F lower Grouping i in English, Scotch, and Irish Gardens. 
By Margaret Waterfield. With Contributions by Others. 
E. Dutton & Co.. New York. net. 

indow (sardening. By Herman B. Dorner. The 
Bobhs. Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $1. 

* The Garden Book for Young People. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $1. 

#The Schoolmaster. By Arthur Benson, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
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and had, therefore, both as pupil and teacher, 
the most ample opportunities of studying 
school life at first hand. The shert chapters 
which make up “ The Schoolmaster” do not 
profess to be a scientific treatise on educa- 
tion; they aim, as the author tells us, “at 
considering the life of the schoolmaster from 
within.” 
Which College Mr. Corbin’s book * is of far 
greater importance than its 
fort title may possibly indicate. 
It is not, in other words, a directory for par- 
ents looking about for colleges to which to 
send their sons, but a careful study, written in 
a frank and very interesting style, of halfa 
dozen representative American institutions of 
the higher learning and of different types; 
among them Harvard, a Germanized Univer- 
sity; Princeton, a Collegiate University; Cor- 
nell, a Technical University; Michigan, a 
Middle-Eastern University ; Chicago, a Uni- 
versity of Enchantment ; Wisconsin, a Utili- 
tarian University. These chapters are fresh 
and vigorous monographs on the spirit, organ- 
ization, characteristics, and genius of these 
various American institutions. They cut, 
sometimes, to the bone, and yet there is no 
captious criticism running through the book. 
The study of Harvard is much the most acute 
and penetrating which has yet appeared ; 
and whether one agrees or not with Mr. Cor- 
bin’s attitude toward the elective system and 
the later development of Harvard, he cannot 
fail to appreciate the skill and ability, the 
closeness and the intelligence, of the analysis 
of the change which has taken place in that 
institution. The book is specially.to be com- 
mended because it comes from the hands of 
aman who knows college life at first hand 
both in this country and at Oxford. It gives 
adequate place to undergraduate social life, 
one of the most penetrating and permanent 
educational influences to which college men 
are exposed, 

A volume on Poe? has 
been added tothe Beacon 
Biographies, which Mr. De Wolfe Howe is 
editing with a good dealof judgment. Several 
of these little books have been not only sig- 
nincant but adequate. Mr. Macy has tried 
to be direct, frank, and unconventional, and 
has succeeded in giving a fairly full and con- 
tinuous account of Poe’s career, suppress- 
ing nothing which is of importance on the 
side of biography, and treating his work with 
sufficient appreciation, but with sane criti- 
cism as well. This brief Life is not in any 
sense a finality; its style is too journalistic ; 


* Which College for the Boy? By John Corbin. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50, net 

* Edgar Allan Poe. By John Macy. (The Beacon Biog- 
raphies of Eminent Americans.) Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. 75c, net. 


but it is an interesting account of a perplex- 
ing career. 


This “refutation” of the 
Modernism” laid under ban 
“ Refuted 
by the present Pope is presum- 
ably intended only to confirm loyal Catholics 
in their allegiance. It certainly limits itself to 
considerations that may be thought to weigh 
mainly with them. None the less interesting 
is it to thoughtful Protestants. In reply to 
the plea of Father Tyrrell, an excommuni- 
cated Modernist, that theology, as “ an ever 
perfectible expression of religious experi- 
ence,’’ must grow with the advance of knowl- 
edge, he argues that growth means change, 
that changeableness suggests doubt of truth- 
fulness, and that this leads to “absolute 
skepticism.” With such reasoning there is 
small encouragement to contend. It is here 
asserted that “dogma is immutable ;” that 
“the Church is infallible as regards the op- 
portune moment for defining a new dogma ;” 
that “the public is not competent to judge 
about dogmas... because God did not prom- 
ise his assistance to the laity, but to the 
magisterial authority of the Church... the 
faithful have not been entrusted with the 
power of teaching or judging in matters of 
revealed truth.” The religious philosophy 
of the Vatican, as represented here, is not 
theistic but deistic, conceiving of God and 
nature, God and man, as extraneous to each 
other, just as the man in the street still 
thinks. Its science is, on one hand, an obso- 
lete psychology, separating the powers of 
mind into tight compartments, and holding 
that divine inspiration addresses itself to the 
intellect, not to the feelings. On the other 
hand, it regards the evolutionary hypothesis 
as so decrepit that “ now it recruits its enthusi- 
asts only from the uneducated classes.” Not 
the secular sciences, but theology, possesses 
“the greater stability.” The learned world 
is utterly wrong in regarding the Pentateuch 
and the first three Gospels as composite 
products of literary evolution. A daring 
defiance, this, to the modern spirit. A very 
tight educational segregation of young Cath- 
olics will be needful to prevent large leakage 
into Modernism. 


Mr. Serviss’s anual ? for 
Astronomy with 
the study of the heavens 
the Naked Eye 
ought to be of special 
service during the coming months. Mr. 
Serviss furnishes a set of star-charts con- 
taining the figures of the constellations and 
of the stars which have received distinctive 
names, with such other stars, less famous, as 


‘The Doctrine of Modernism and Its Refutation. B 
J, Godeyes, D.D., Ph.D. John Joseph McVey, Philadel- 
phia. 

* Astronomy with the Naked Eye. By Garrett P. Serviss. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.40, net. 
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the naked eye sees in the heavens. He also 
shows the procession of the constellations 
across the sky and the order of their appear- 
ing. The planets are described with suffi- 
cient fullness, both of text and illustration, to 
enable the reader untrained in astronomy 
to follow their paths. 


Dr. Merrill’s noble work’ has a 
value that can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Half of the veteran ex- 
plorer’s life has been devoted to study of the 
ancient topography of Jerusalem, the results 
of which appear in this volume on the com- 
pletion of his seventieth year. The rapid 
covering of the city’s area with modern 
structures makes it improbable that further 
excavation can add much to the solution of 
archeological problems. During Dr. Mer- 
rill’s long residence there—he was for six- 
teer years United States Consul—he studied 
these problems inductively in close relations 
with excavators and civil engineers. In the 
results here presented we have what was to 
be expected—the conclusions of science dis- 
placing the crude guesses and the pious 
opinions of the sciolism diffused by books of 
travel. Other writers have started, some 
from the earliest historical mention of the 
city, some from the time of Nehemiah as “a 
sort of pre-Christian Baedeker.” Each of 
these lines Dr. Merrill repeatedly tried, but 
found no thoroughfare to satisfactory results. 
He therefore took the siege by Titus, A.p. 
70, for his starting-point, working backward 
inductively as far as he could reasonably go. 
The military operations of a skillful general 
like Titus being conditioned by the nature of 
the ground, and these operations being 
recorded by Josephus, a key to the topog- 
raphy at that time is in hand, and a base-line 
is established for further conclusions from 
the history of the Maccabean War in the 
second century B.c. The “ Acra,” cr cita- 
del, of this period, on a hill in the lower city, 
leveled b.c. 140 by three years’ labor, is iden- 
tified by Dr. Merrill with the fortress vari- 
ously called “ Zion,” “ Millo,” the “City of 
David,” in the earlier history. The thirty 
pages given to “Gihon” and the water 
supply from the time of Solomon, with the 
accompanying plans and photographs, con- 
stitute a fine topographical commentary upon 
the Biblical notices—but so does the entire 
volume. In Nehemiah’s account, critically 
treated, Dr. Merrill finds invaluable hints, 
but not the clear guide-book that it has 
seemed to others. He declines the attempt 
to locate Calvary. The edifice erected by 
Constantine, A.D. 330, on the alleged site of 


Ancient 
Jerusalem 


1 Ancient Jerusalem. By Selah Merrill. The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $6, net. 


the Holy Sepulcher, he regards as intended 
for a market-house—not for a “prayer 
house,” as Eusebius calls it. “ After the 
wild ruin of A.p. 70” and subsequent catas- 
trophes Joseph’s tomb could not possibly 
have been discoverable. With this volume 
in hand, one is certain, at least, of having a 
careful and patient investigator for his guide, 
and an authority whom no one in our day is 
likely to outrank. 


The Atoning The author of those clarifying 
Life and stimulating books, rhe 
Ethics of Revelation” and 
** Genesis of the Social Conscience,” now lays 
thoughtful minds under a fresh debt. Here 
is a small book’ but a great one, in which 
deep and patient study issues in such terse 
expression that one should willingly give it 
two or three readings to absorb its fullness. 
It sets forth an old subject under a new 
nameand ina newway. Avoiding the word 
“ atonement” to avoid traditional misconcep- 
tions, it exhibits the reality as “ the atoning 
life,” which, says Dr. Nash, “is our last 
word about ourselves, our last, our deepest 
word about God.” “The atoning life lies 
at the root of good society,” at the founda- 
tions of human fellowship. ‘“ The atone- 
ment is not a process peculiar to God... 
it springs from the very nature and constitu- 
tion of the creative life in all its forms .. . 
in some sense it is a universal human 
process ... it is the process and action of 
the living will, which through forgiveness 
publishes the moral law in the heart of the 
offender.” Only through forgiveness “ can 
the innocent and holy will assert its right to 
go on living within the sinful and offending 
will,” for “ the essence of the Law is relation- 
ship and fellowship.” Forgiveness, says 
Dr. Nash, “is the self-detense of the Law 
against attack. It puts forth new and crea- 
tive powers. It heals its own wounds.” 
Through forgiveness “the guilty one be- 
comes his own judge and dooms himself.” 
The line of thought conducting to these 
final statements enchains interest and atten- 
tion, while it conceals its goal. Epigram- 
matic sentences condense pages, ¢. g.: 
“Mystery is the outer aspect of meaning ;” 
“Fellowship is the test of religion; “ Per- 
sonality in one form or another is the source 
and spring of all our sacraments.” When 
the germinal thought of this book was pro- 
posed to the Church of Scotland two gener- 
ations ago, the preacher was deposed. The 
Church of to-day is hospitable to it because 
of the ethicizing of theology which has gone 
on since then. 


'The Atonine Life By Henry Sylvester Nash. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1, net. 
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TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM & 
MUST LOOK WELL 


THE SKIN 


: THIS END 
THE BATH SHOULD 


LAMB CHOPS 


gare given a delightful piquancy : 
and flavor by adding : 


LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Ideal Sauce for Soups, Gra- 
vies, Stews, Fish, Cheese, 
Game and Salads. 

Assists Digestion. 


Investment Opportunities 


The financial depression is past and the im- 
proved conditions reflected in the advanced 
price of investment securities, particularly 
municipal and railroad bonds. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


have not yet materially advanced in price and 
there are many opportunities to invest in this 
excellent form of security at prices to pay 


5% to 6% 


We consider, this an opportune time for in- 
vestors to read our pamphlet, ch shows that 
properly issued public utility bonds are a safe 
investment. 

lrite for our Pamphlet R and our 
Circular 881-Y 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Bankers for 32 Years 
21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CAICAGO DENVER SAN FPRANCISCO 
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Better than a Savings account 


BUY 5 AND 6% 
CITY and COUNTY BONDS 
ON EASY PAYMENTS 


VOU SAVE AS VOU PAV 
JUG PAY AS VOU SAVE 
pest by way of example, you can buy a 
splendid $5”) bond which draws 6% for 
$50 cash down, balance to be paid as you 
wish, say $25 a month. There is abso- 
lutely no risk ard no speculation. 


These bonds are gilt edged and are not 
only recognized aad scommad everywhere 
by bankers and trustees as a perfect form 
of investment, but they are also approved 
by the U. S. Government. 


In plainer words, these bonds are as 

rood as the gold itself and then better 

cause they earn 6% interest. We collect 
the interest for our customers. 

Send for booklet and list and description 
of these bonds. The booklet tells in plain 
words why these bonds are better, safer, 
and more readily available in cases of 
emergency than a savings account. 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dept. “A,’”’ Columbus, Ohio 


— 


* 


0 


? 


Money deposited with this institution is 
secured by first mortgages on real estate 
and guaranteed by our capital and surplus 
Please write for our booklet “*A” which 
explains our Certificates of Deposit. : dp 


SALT LAKE SECURITY é TRUST CO 0. 


CAPITAL SURPLUS $300.00000 SALT LAKE C 


Best grade of Cedar Canoe for $20.00. We sell direct, saving 
you $20.00 on a canoe. All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 

We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write 
for free catalog giving prices with retailers’ protit cut out. 


We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the wor!« 
DETROIT BOAT CO... 331 Bellevue Ave... Detroit, Mik h. 


Have You Money To Loan 


Carefully selected First Mortgage Loans. 


Interest paid promptly every six months. 
32 years’ experience. Absolute satisfaction in every 
We make loans with our own money and have 


(ver 
particular. 
papers all complete to turn over to investors. 
ment always on hand. Write for references and information 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


Large assort- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS WHY. 


LYMYER UNLIKE BELLS 
See 


SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
Write to BLYMYER BELL FOUNDRY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SAFETY FIT 


Will you let us send you, free of all 
cost, our booklet on 


The Investment and 
Safeguarding of Savings? 


It may profit 


It will interest you— 
you— 
This Company pays 6 per cent interest 
on two year Certificates of Deposit— 
And 5 per cent on Savings Accounts 
subject to withdrawal without notice. 
First mortgage security back of every 
dollar deposited. 

Write to-day for the book. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
1049 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Outing and House 


F AMOUS ELK SKI Shoes for all People 


To eliminate all foot troubles and to experience that ** Glove like 
feel”? wear FAMOUS ELK SKIN SHOES, 


They are the easiest on the foot and will outwear two pairs of the 
ordinary kind. Sandals deform children’s teet iI ie improve 
their shape and alw ays keep the feetcool. Made on roomy comtort 
ast, all sizes, in Black. lan, and. Olives. Every pair warranted 
Shipped prep ard a receipt of price. Men's 33.00, Women's and 
Boys’ $2.50, Girls’ and Youths’ $2.00. Children’s $1 75. 


ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY, ll Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Rowboat*20=> 


20 Different Designs 
Can ship immediately in any quantity, 


Need No Roat House Never Leak, Ruet, 

Check, Crack, or Rot.) very boat has water 

tight compartments, s6 cannot sink. Write for 
Illustrated Catalog and Special Prices. 


Mi. higan Steel Boat Co., 331 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The 64 Year Old Relief for 


Rheumatic and Gouty 
Aches and Fains 


The pleasant effervescent uric acid 
Svuivecut. 


50c¢. & $1 at druggists or by mail. 


“Tastes Like Soda w ater.°° THE TARRANT co. 
No harmful drugs. 44 Hiudson St., New York 


THE BEN GREET PLAYERS 


Summer Season Open Air Plays. For Winter Plays, OG address 
care of SANGER JORDAN, Empire Theatre Bidg. ws N.Y. City. 
Ir. sae will open a stucho for acting Oct. 19th. 


A FILE OF THE OUTLOOK. 

npndsome tinder in jade-green cloth, with side 
stamp, will be sent postpaid on receipt of FORTY CENTS by 
THE OV TLOOK COMPANY, 287 Fourth Avenue, yo York. 
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BUILT UP 


Right Food Gives Strength and Brain Power 


The natural elements of wheat and barley, 
including the phosphate of potash, are found 
in Grape-Nuts, and that is why persons who 
are run down from improper food pick up 
rapidly on Grape-Nuts. 

“My system was run down by excessive 
night work,” writes a N. Y. man, “in spite of 
a liberal supply of ordinary food. 

« After using Grape-Nuts I noticed improve- 
ment at once, in strength, and nerve and brain 


power, 
“This food seemed to lift me up and stay 


with me for better exertion, with less fatigue. 
My weight increased 20 Ibs. with vigor and 
comfort in proportion. 

“When traveling I always carry the food 
with me to insure having it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Po Save Your Savings from Risk 


by safely investing them in Securities of a 
sound, conserv ativ e and successful Company, 
of fifteen years’ open and honorable record, 


A YEAR 


on savings accounts. 

Money invested with the Industrial Sav- 
ings and Loan Co. begins to bear earnings 
the day received. It may be withdrawn at 
your option upon required notice—earnings 
reckoned for full time. 

Such a proposition does not appeal to the 
speculative or gambling spirit—but is con- 
firmed as true financial wisdom by the ablest 
and most conservative financiers in the 
country. 


35% and Absolute Safety 


with every promise fulfilled to every one of 
our many thousand patrons, including promi- 
nent merchants ad a manufacturers and pro- 
fessional men, in all parts of the country. 

Our business, established over 15 years, is 
conducted subject to the N. Y. 
Banking Law governing Sav- 
ings Institutions. 

Assets $1,800,000 

Let us send you full par- 

ticulars. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO, 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 


7% Cash Dividends 


(quarterly payments) 


5% Increase Value 
12 in all constitutes this year's return upon an 


investment in "Units" of Trustee Property No. 2 
Los Angeles or No. | Spokane. 


IF 
reservations are made by June 15th, 1908. 
Full * Units" $1,000, Fractional " Units * $100. 
The cash rental returns upon " Units" at present 
sale price estimated from leases in force for the next 
three years are as follows: 


Los Angeles No. 2 
1908—7% 


Spokane No. | 
1908—7% 
1909—7 “0% 1909—8 4 % 
1910—7 0% I910—94%%] 
Applications should be dated not later than June 
15th. Number limited. 
Central Business Properties usually 
double in value every 20 years. 


The 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


Company 


The Trustee Company, Seattle No. 1 Wall St. 
The ‘Trustee Company, Los Angeles , . 
The Trustee Company, Spokane New York City 


yA £e0/ Land 


Secured 
Bonds 
at par in sums of 0. $500 and $1,000. In- 
terest paid every six months at ‘American 


Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, issued by the 


Denver Reservoir 
Irrigation Co. 


on lands lying close fe 
enver are deposited with the 
SECURITY above named Bank as collateral 


security to the bonds in the ratio of 


UNDER 125to 100. Also allthe property of 
the Company, estimated worth 
THE Two to Three 
BONDS Million Dollars 


Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, 
Sites, Water Rights, etc. 


Srowtridge 


First National Bank Blda. 
Fill out and return this coupon today. 


Trowbridée & Niver Co. 
First National Bank Bld@., Chicago, Il. 


Please send illustrated description of 69% Denver Keservoir 
Irrigation Co. Bonds. 
Name eee ee eer ee eee eee ere ee eee eer er “ee ee ee ee ee 


‘ 
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forty cents per agate line. 


Wanted,” 
capitals 


( Irders and copy 
appear, 


advertisement shal 


of Six words tothe tine unless display type ts desired. “* Want’ 
etc., seven cents for each word, initial, or number. 
Any other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
warded, the ady aytione, is charged twenty-five cents for the address. 

for Classified Advertisements must be received eight davs before the Saturday on which it is intended the 


Address Advertising Department, ‘Ihe Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


The Outlook Classified Advertising Department 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Summer Camps, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Pet Stock and Poultry, 
Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, Count an average 

’ advertisements, under the various headings, , 
‘The nrst word in each advertisement is uniformly set in 
If answers are sent 1m care of Ihe Outlook, to be for- 


Board and Rooms.’ 


Hotels and Resorts 


D°% you want a comfortable fam- 
ily launch this summer? My staunch, 
seaworthy boat 30 ft. by 6 ft. is for sale at 

“rye’s boat-house. Clayton, N. Y., 1000 
Islands. Fine Barber engine, 3 Cylinders, 
9 h.p., easy to run, Makes better than 9 
miles an hour. Furnished with lockers, 
cushions, chairs, ice-box, life_preservers, ete. 
Great for picnics. Also3 st. Lawrence skiffs, 
chairs, cushions, and sails. All put in com- 
mission ready for use for $750. H. HALE, 
128 Broadway. N. Y 


BELCIUM 
ANTWERP, QUEENS HOTEL 


Center of sights. Near Cathedral. Elegant 

appointments. Room 4 to 6 francs, ‘Table 

d‘hote 4trancs. Or American pian. 
ENCLAND 


ENGLISH LAKES 


GRASMERE 
Route, rail to Windermere, thence coach or 
carriage 9 miles. The center for Words- 
worth, Southey, and Ruskinland. 


*ROTHAY HOTEL.” near the 
Church, and Prinee of Wales pas 
Hotel, both strongly recomne by 
Lyman Abbott: patronized by 4 + 
Edward VIL and H. Mi. The 
Princess of Wales. See 
‘Bright Days in Merrie England.” Write 
for ulustrated booklets. Marconigrams. 

OW PERTHWALTE, 


LONDON 


MISS GREENE, 24 Gordon Street, CGor- 
don Square, W. C, Full board from $7.50 
per week, or $1.50 per day. 


LONDON re fined home of- 


15 min. 
‘Terms Guidance 
Miss JONES, 22 Bar- 

England. 


(srasmere, 


BOARD— 
RESIDENCE 


Tothose 
visiting 
Charing Cross. 

through London. 
tholomew Road, London. N. W. 


SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH } West End. Boarding 
“sti sblishesent. 59 Manor 
Place, near railway oo and tramways. 


Exhibition easily accessible. Miss SLIGHT. 


CANADA 


CANADA 
Digby, Nova Scotia 


LOUR LODGE 


AND COTTAGES 


Write for booklet with rates, floor plans, 
etc., to A. BROWN, 


The Queen’s Royal 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Ontario, Canada 


Delightfully situated in a private park on 
the shore ot Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the 
Niagara River, ‘Thirty miles from Buffalo! 
Six steamers daily to Toronto. Low fares. 
Unequaled facilities for the enjoyment of 
tennis and golf. ‘There are two golt links 
one of nine holes which adjoins the Hotel 
Park, and the 18 hole links is about ten min- 
utes’ walk from the Hotel. Casino and New 
Country Club. Cuisine and service unex- 
celled in Canada. Booklet and terms on appli- 
cation. Winnetr & THourson, The Queen s 
Royal. Niagara on the Lake, Untario. Canada. 


GLEN VILLA INN 


NORTH HATLEYV 
Quebec, Canada 

One night from New York; 

four hours from Quebec City, 


no change: 
on shore of 


beautifyl Massawippi Lake. 24) guests. 
verage $3 per day. $18 per week. Golf, 
tennis, boating. bathing, fishing; beautiful 


walks and drives: extensive vegetable and 
flower gardens: cool, not cold: malaria and 
hay fever asino. orchestra. W rite 
for booklet. . LeBARON, Prop. 


YARMOUTH 
NOVA SCOTIA 


NO HAY FEVER 
Summer temperature averages 7() degrees 
at noon. First-class hotels. Boating, salt 
and fresh water fishing, shooting, golf. 
Write For BookLet 
J. BOND GRAY, Sec’y Tourist Committee. 


A® ENAKIS P N 

‘The Carlsbad of Canada” 
Delichtfully situated on the St. Francis 
River, 6S miles from Montreal, Que. COME, 
you wil go back with double energy, double 
capacity for work—all health and tingle. 
BOATING, BATHING, FISHING, TENNIS, 
BALL ROOM, DANCING. FAMOUS MINE KAL 
WATER, a cure Rheumatism and Diseares 
of the Kidne ‘ys, Liver and Stomach. Kates 
S12 to $16 per week. Beautiful Booklet. 


R. G, Kimpton .Mer.. Abenakis Springs, Que. 


Health Thru Camp Life 


Make Your Vacation Count 
for Health and Happiness 


My Ease Camp No. 1 at Donahue’s Lake, 
Guysboro, Nova Scotia, combines the life of 
a camp with that of a health resort, where 
men and women may enjoy real wildwood 
fishing, boating, and tramping, eat the best 
natural foods, and have all the ady antages of 
any sanitarium, while living in the ** Great 


Outdoors.’’ Camp fire talks on health and 
happiness. Booklet explains my plan, Sent 
free on request. HART, address as 


Camp open until Sept. 30t ° 


above, 


COLORADO 


Manitou Park Hotel 


* WOODLAND PARE, COLORADO 
On 13,000 acre reserve of Colorado School of 
Forestry. Absolutely no rattlesnakes. Kates 
$17.50 and $15.\0 per week. 


CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich, Ct.— F irst-ciass in ali res»: 
nome comforts. » FUITCECO Vina 


SUMMER BOARD IN THE 


BERKSHIRES 


Attractive house, modern conveniences ; ex- 
tensive views of mountains and lake : tennis, 
golf, driving, boating, fishing. References 
exchanged. _O. Box 215, Lakeville, Conn. 


THE INN 
POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
G. VINTON, Proprietor. 


CONNECTICUT 


FOURTEEN 


Villages and 
Summer Resorts 


center about 


NEW LONDON 


CONN. 


We take an interest in the 
comfort and enjoyment of 
visitors to any of these places. 

Let us help you find a 


Hotel or Boarding House 
Suited to Your Purse 


and Tastes 


New London Business Men's Assn. 
New London, Conn. 


GRAHAME COTTAGES 
Ave. 
Near the Sound. Open fireplaces. Larve 
vegetable garden. Best fare. Open June I 
to Oct. Ist. ‘Terms $9 to $17 per week. Ac. 
dress Mrs. C. B. Grahame, New London, ‘ 


The Griswold 


EASTERN POINT 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Opens June 20th 
Under new management 
FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA. 
2% hours from New York 
Unequalled Sailing, Bathing, 
Automobiling, Driving, Tennis, 
Golf, Dancing. 
lor Booklet, Rates, &c., Address 
W. J. FLEMING, Mer., 71 Broadway, 
Room 
Also Mer. The Belleview, Belleair, Ila. 


Mansion House 
AND COTTAGES 


Fishers Island, N. Y. 


30 minutes by steamer from New London. 5 
round trips daily. For illustrated circular and 
diagram of cottages and hotel rooms, apply to 

T. HALE, Manager 


— 
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THE OUTLOOK CLAS 


STFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


delightful short trips. 


roads and boats. 


There’s No Place Like 


Portland, Maine 


For Your Vacation 


The finest of the Maine coast resorts; a beautiful, 
modern city offering every advantage and the added 
convenience of up to date equipment, excellent hotels, 
boarding houses and cottages; perfect climatic condi- 
tions, bathirg, boating, the most magnificent Bay and 
Harbor on the Atlantic coast, superb scenery and many 


Only 20 hours by steamer from New York and 10 
hours by through Pullman. Excursion rates on all 


Special Stop-over Privileges 


This season, all tourists coming into Maine will be 
allowed a special 10 days’ stop-over privilege. 

Western tourists coming via the Grand Trunk R. R. 
from Chicago and intermediate points can obtain this 
year special Pullman and Sleeping Car service at 
reduced rates with a 30 days’ stop-over privilege. 

For transportation rates inquire of your 
local ticket agent. For free illustrated 
book and detailed information address 


M. C. RICII, Sec. Board of Trade, 86 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


CONNECTICUT 


SHEERS ISLAND 

‘family summes renort. 

ling, beating, tennis, and croquet 


Ten nied rat ne ached by beat from 
rates, booklet, etc., 
address j "AME OL TON. Proprietor. 


The Litchfield Inn bifehfietd 


fipen allthe year. Situated in the center of 


the village 12teet elevation. Large, well- 
heated, sumny rooms. Excellent cuisine and 
service. llome cooking and comforts. Mod- 
erate pric kiet on application, 

Gho . BROWNE, Proprietor. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Carroll Springs Sanitarium 


vy trolley, 15 min. by train trom 
ston. Dc. specially attractive 


ring Adaress*tor booklet 
Dr. ii. KIGH'T. Forest Glen, 
MAINE 


KEEP COOL in MAINE 


AND SAVE MONEY 


this sum er by writing the Passenger De- 
Maine Central Rj uilroad, Portland, 
Me.. fo oks on Mame Coast or Lakes, 
t vintains and the Provinces 
Ne Kr: an Isle of Springs, 
ot ay, Me. Boating, bathing, 
danemeg,tes : good table everything clean, 
Neat, and ittractive. For booklet and par- 


ticulars, address Albert Young, Auburn, Me. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Me. Seventh season 
omens June 18. Send for illustrated booklet. 
Gcress I, E, HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


MAINE 
PFORINHOOD INN. Bailey's Isl- 


&% and, Me. Three minutes to ocean or 
bay. kine spring water: modern ; lumbing: 
sailing, bathing Circular. Miss M ASSEY. 


THE “ACADIAN 


CASTINE, ME. 

Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
veniences, Always cool. U nequ, illed facili- 
ties for boatime, sailing, and driving. Beau- 
titul walks threweh woods and by the sea. 
(,olf, tennis, amd vi cy ¥ of amusements, 
Reasonable rates. W.A. Walker. M anager. 


DOME-OF-THE-ROCK 
CASTINE, MAINE 
Opens June 2th. Mlustrated booklets. 


The Hamilton © 


e \ new 
and charming resert on the Maine Coast, 10 
miles from Portland. Modern house: spring 
water: good fishing and bathing. Booklet. 
i. H. PAINE, 385 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


Rockmere House and Cottages 
Littlejohas Island, Casco Bay, Me. 


Opens June 15. Send for booklet. 
G. H. HAMIL TON. Prop. 


Treut, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 
MT. VERNON. ME. 
Ideal summer resort. shores famous 
lakes. Address 
H. WING, Box 87, Roxbury. Mass. 


OXFORD SPRING HOUSE 
OXFORD, MAINE 
Now Open. Exe ellent fishing. 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS. 
Manager of Walpole — Walpole, N. H. 


MAINE 


Maine Vacation Home 


Excellent accommodations for #0 people in 
a beautiful village, with charming views o 
mountains and lakes Well-kept, shady 
grounds, large athletic field, with tennis 
courts. bathing, boating, fishing , and camp- 
ing. Healthful, moral surroundings for the 
oung. Instruction in music, art, pltysics, 
mn and other branches, if required. 
Music, lectures, concerts, etc., for all. Farm 
of 400 acres, large herd ‘of cows to furnish 
fresh milk and cream Luildings very large. 
berms $lto$2; children less. HBooklets free. 


Apply to L. H. MCKENNEY, Kent's Hill, Me. 


THE BEECHES 


A sanitarium for semi-inv alids. _ Mountain 
scenery. LOO feet elevation. lectricity, baths 
massage. Dr. Cuartorre F, HAMMOND. 


LEE HOUSE 


Scarboro, Prouts Neck, Maine 
Fine location, near beach. 2 minutes to surf. 


Fine view. Good table. Reasonable rates. 
Mrs. MARGARET LEE. 


West Point House 


PROUT’S NECK, ME. 
Yachting, surf bathing tennis, and go 
dress R. R. JORI YAN, Prout’s Neck, 


Trout, Salmon, York’s Compe 


In Rangeley Region. The best of spring fish- 
ing. Special attention given to families for 
summer months. No hay fever ; cuisine unsur- 
passed; spring water. References. Address 


J. Lewis York, Loon Lake, Rangeley, Me. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Poland, Maine} & 


Summit Spring House 


On hilltop, highest located hotel in Maine. 
New. modern, high class, perfectly appointed 
hotel, 150 rooms en suite, with baths ; modern 
plumbing ; all rooms with fireplaces. Pine 
groves. golf, tennis, fishing, boating: first 
class auto garage and stables; automobile 
parties welcomed day or night; unexcelled 
mineral spring water. Hay fever and asthma 
unknown. ‘Twelve hundred feet of piazza. 
magnificent mountain and lake views. ‘Table 
second to none in United States. Near 
Poland Spring House. Two miles from 
Poland Station, on M. C. R. R. Pullman 
’ service. Send for descriptive booklet. 
GEORGE H. DAVIS. Proprietor. 


The Bristol Sullivan n Harbor, 


Across the Bay from Bar Spey Write 
for terms. H. L. CLEAVES. 


cean House, York Beach. Me. Lead- 
ing hotel. 6) milesfrom Boston. Fine 
bathing, fishing. and sailing. Orchestra. golf, 
tennis, basel ball. Pure water. Beautiful trolley 


rides. Illustrated booklet. W. J. Simpson. 


S 
Hotel Albracca 
Seashore and country combined. Garage. 
Booklet and terms on request. Baker & Baker. 


Chicago 
Beach Hotel 


Finest Hotel on the 


A\n ideal resort for rest or pleasure—ten minutes’ 


ride from city, close to the great South Park 
System. re is the quiet of bee beach and 
shaded parks, or the gayety of boating, bathing 
riding or driving, golf, tennis, dancing and om 
music. Table always the best. Nearly 1000 
feet of broad veranda overlooking on two sides 
Lake Michigan beach. For handsomely 
illustrated booklet, rates, etc., a anager, 
51st Boulevard and Lake Shore,Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER 
RESORT ON THE 
SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
—DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


THE LEADING 


Wi well-considered appointments 
that count for comfort and en- 
joyment. Within a short walk from 
the hotel are two excellent Golf courses 
—the Clifton course and the Tedesco 
Country Club. 
Superbly located, half-hour from 
Boston via rail. Music by 
Boston Symphony men. 


FISHING AUTOMOBILE 
BATHING GARAGE AC- 
TENNIS COMMODATES 
LIVERY 40 MACHINES 
Open from June 15th to September 15th 
For Descriptive Booklet address 


H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor Hotel Preston 
BEACH BLUFF, MASS. 


Winter Resort : THE CAKOLIAN, Pinehurst,N.C. 


AC K Room and bath $1.00 per 
AW day also antes twe and 

three rooms with private 
OSTON bath. Best residence sec 


tion. on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort. cor. Beacon St. 


THE PINES 


COTUIT BY THE SEA 
Write for booklet. Open June-Sept. 
J. A. MORSE 


|THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long. Private telephone exchange 
connecting rooms. Tennis court. Table a 
special feature. Booklet. W. F. Osnorne. 


Fairview East 


Commanding view, near beach. (olf, tennis, 
bathing, etc. Accommodates 65. Special June 
rates. Miss G. A. RENTON, Manager. 


ANNISQUAM (Gloucester, Mass.) 


The Grand View 


Open in June. Write for illustrated book- 
let. J. L. PUBLICOVER, Prop. 


OD 


and Cottages 
Seashore and‘ country 
combined, Circulars 
on application. 


COT UI TIsAMES WEBB, Prop. 


A private summer 
Ravenswood residence on the 
North Shore, open May 1, for a small num- 
ver of guests. For particulars address Mrs. 
A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


The Nanepashemet 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS, 
Opens June 1th. Finest location on North 

Shore. Every room ocean view. Special 

rates for June. Circular. 


THE NEW 
GREENOCK INN 


In the Heart of the Berkshires 
LEE, MASS. 


Accommodates 210 people; elevation 1,0 
feet; two minutes’ walk from Berks hire St, 
R. usic. Golf and Tennis. Eve 

thing new ond up to date. Rates and b nn’ 


let on application 
AVAGE, Prop.. Lee. Mass. 


BAY SIDE NAHANT 
INN MASS. 


On the beach at end of Nahant Peninsula 
miles out to sea. miles from Boston. 
hos $10 to $15. Booklet. 


Perham’s Inn, Northfield, Mass, 


Beautiful location, main street. Fine shade 
Send for booklet and rates. M.O. Pernan, 


THE OCEAN VIEW Pigeon 


Cove, 
Cape Ann, Mass. An ideal resort onthe 
Massachusetts coast, Hot sea water baths. 
Booklet. H. 


W. DUNKLEE. Prop. 


If you are looking for a delightful place to 
spend vacation at seashore. don't miss 


Ocean View House Cape Co: od 


W. S. BIRGE. M.D., Mer 


BALLSTON a you want a cool. cozy 


ottage on the ocean 
BEACH beach. cheap board, and 
TRURO, MASS. 


delightful location, send 
SWAMPSCOTT, MASS, 


The LINCOLN HOUSE 


Open June 20th. Conceded by all to be the 
Finest Location on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts my. For circulars, terms 
etc., address as a 

ROBERT B. WSRDWELL, Manager. 


WOODLAWN, West Newton, "ass 


A high. -grade, private sanitarium exclusive) 
for the care and treatment of EPILEPSY. 
Terms moderate. Address correspondenc 
to Dr. HAMMOND, Med sSurt 


Berkshire Bills 


The Greylock 
Beautiful college town. Picturesque scene" 


Quiet, home! like, and restful samme and | 
resort. HOWARD ECKERT, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FITZGERALD COTTAGE 


BETHLEHEM, N. 
Quiet, homelike, healthful, farm ~ 
pure spring water, good table, open fire, fur 
nace, telephone, tennis. Rates $S to $ $12 week. 


Harbor View 
The Sanitarium Martha’s Vineyard Island 
No insane. 


Send for booklet. Dr. LAura 
V. Gustin-Mackte, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. 


Highest point. 2”, Goll. 
F. H, ABBOTT, Proprietor. 


BEACH BLUFF, MASS. } (2) 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASS/IFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MOULTON HOUSE 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKER 

NTER HARBOR. N. 

summer house Excellent ser- 

SPRING WATER: modern 

Official Hotel “Amer 

can Motor Leag Patronage of touring 
olicited, "Send for booklet 


EMERY & HILL. 


R 


bathre 


xville 


The Balsams wor. 1. 


mountain lake, 2.0.0 feet above 
deal for health, sport, and 
social life. Absolutely no hay- 
fever. Opens July 1. 
kooms tor Aug ust and Septe 
must be engaged early. Write to-day tor 


new illustrated Snainian and list of guests 


Cuas. H. Goutp, Manager. 


WANTE 


Modern 


Party of Five or Six 
Boarders on Farm 
H.. 5 miles from Hampton Beach 
conveniences. 7.093 Outlook. 


INTERVALE White 


QU KET INN 


Intervale 
IDLEWILD” N. 
(pen July Lunder its old imavement. 
Apply to Miss LOU ISk B. CRAIG, 
Brookline, iss. 


12 ypress St., 


sup er accommo- 
MALL, Prop. 


cation 


Mountain View Farm 


L tke Winnipesaukee. Loating, bath- 
ing nnis. Spring water. look 


Matt Kim akeport, N.H. No.l 


MADISON, N. A. 


High class boarding house newly remod- 
elied and furnished; large rooms, open fires, 
bath, telephone, spacious piazza, purest 

Water: macniticent view ot White and 


Ch mountains; mile to P. O.; pie asant 


walks and drives, For particulars address 


Hillside, Madison, N. H 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Sunapee 


For | 


woklets write GEO. 
New London, N. 


McFarland Cottages New Leadon 


Overlooking Pleasant Lake. ‘Table first 
iting and fishing tennis court. 
Booklets mailed, McFARLAND., 


APPLEDORE HOTEL| 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


On Portsmouth, N. H. 


RAMSDELL & GRAHAM, Mers. 
) july ist. Situated on a beautiful 
esatsea, Noted for its unique 
climate and unexcelled 
bathing and sail- 
bor lets and rates address C 


GRAH | Hall, Cambridge, ass. 


ake 
House win saukee 
W Open. Rooklets. Priv: 
Rent i,k ). Ww. Kk KS. 
The W N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Culvermere Cc ulvers L Lake, 


Branchville. N. 
‘tain Resort. Special rates for June and 
Se] 


A. P. FOWLER, Prop. 


7 NEW JERSEY 
‘The salt breath of the sea brings health" 


GALEN “HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Baths and massage in our well equipned de- 
partments will help many suffering trom the 
strain of recent financial disturbance. |) 
attendants only ng open tO Lulests 
other hotels. OUNG, Manag 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Opens June 
seashore features 


The best combination of 
One of the most favorably 


known and oldest established resort hotels 
along the Atlantic coast. Refined class of 
patronage. Orchestra. Private baths. with 


Boardwalk along the 
Renowned 
Illustrated 
Manager. 


sea and fresh water. 
ocean. perfect beach and bathing. 
for positive relhet from hay fever. 


booklet. RK. F. ENGLE., 


Montclair, N. J.— Wahnfried 


Private sanaterium. No tuberculous or 
mental cases. Outdoor life aspecialty. ‘Tent 
lite. ifdesir-d. Booklet. ‘Ihe Misses C lapp. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
DELIGHTFUL IN SUMMER 


Let us send you our booklet. 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


The Tremont } on the be; wh. 


very room full ocean view. 


NOW OP : N, with many new 
improvements, including private 
sails, electric lighting, etc 


cial rates for June. Sea Girt has 
neo crowds, excurs! onists, Side 
shows or fakirs. It is a combina- 

tion of beautiful and fertile coun- 
try and magnificent ocean front- 
age. A place for real rest and 
recuperation Finest bathing, 
crabbing, fishing, etc. Fxcellent 
train service. Short trolley rise 
ee Asbury P ark and other resorts, 

Send for til strated booklet. 


. HINKSON.W OODWARD, Manager. 


SEA SIDE 
PARK, N. J. 


On ocean front. 


The Manhasset 


Opens June 27th. 


Larnegat Bay at rear. wash- 
stands and private baths evator, 
Yachting. fishing and crabbing. (rches- 


For booklet address tll June 15 
M. HANLEY 
Formerly of Savoy, Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, and Bear and F ox 
Inn, (inteora, 
The Newport, 6th and Spruce Sts.. Philada. 


RS a-While Cottage, Spring Lake I. 
Open June One block and'a 


from the beach. Slectric lights and modern 


tra. 
(Miss) 


‘insuring a charming 


improvements, Accommodates 4) guests. 
P. Lox 73, Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


NEW JERSE 
ing Lake Beach 


Spr 
Colonial 


New 
Misses VAN 


OPEN 
‘DERHOOF & REYNOL ‘bs. 
Spring Lake Beach , SE, 
A most delighttul summer resort. Hubbard 


Cottage the most homelike. Write tor par- 
ticulars to Mrs. L. A. DUNCAN 
RON A.— Desirable board in attractive 


mouern home. Beautiful locahty near 
lake. 45 min trom N. Y. Adults only. Slo. 
M. DeCamer, Montrose Verona, N. J. 


NEW YORK CITY 


When in New York City 


a safe. comfortable. and economical place to 
stop is the Bible Teachers Training School, 
Lexington Ave. and 49th St. Near Grand 
Central Station k.xaceilent guest accommo- 
dations. Conveniences ot rn hotel with- 
out disagreeable features Light, airy rooms— 
fifty-six with bath. Goud table. Reasonable 
rates. Write for circular. 


HOTEL JUDSON 


53 Washing- 
ton Square, 


adjoining Judson Memorial C hurch. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per aay, 
including meals. Special rates tor two weeks 


or more. Location very central. Conventent 
to all elevated ae street car lin 


Mrs. JAMES ANOTT, 


HOTEL PIERREPONT 


Absolutely hreproof, West 532d St., near 
b' way. New York City. A superior, pertectly 
Appointed hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
ot retinement. kuropean plan. Room, 
SU to ARRY DROWN, 


with bath, $2.5 
of Hotel Victoria, Boston, and Islesboro inn. 


+ 4 
THE PENINGTON 
A Friends’ Roarding Home, 215 E. 15th 
St... New Vork “ity , will take a tew sum- 
mer boarders. l’ieasant rooms: $2 per day, 
$l. to $16 per week, References required. 
Opp. Grand Central 


Grand Union Station. Rooms $1 


ver day up. Restaurants moderate prices. 
taggage to and from station free. Carriage 
hire saved. Send 2c. stamp tor guiae & map. 


NEW YORK 


IN THE ACES 
Banner House Chi: Lake 


Address for booklet 
J. S. KIRBY, DBannerhouse, N. Y. 


roprietor. 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Ofthe hi ham Cottave Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake emp lain offers to tamiies of re- 
hneme tvery moderate rates the attractions 
ota be: titul lake shore in a locality with a re- 
markabge record tor healthtuiness, ie club 
attords-gm-exceilent plain table and accom- 
modation. The boating is safe, there are at- 
tractive@’walks and drives, and the points of 
interest inf the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. References required. b or intormation 
address Miss COGSWELL, Club Mer., 62 
Be 


Clinton Ave., Jamaica, N. 
Lake Placid 


Under-Cliff Adirondacks 


A long-established, popular resort, patron- 
ized largely by families and parties of friet 
life. Information 
from_ Miss RUFF RK, Broadway and 25th 
St.. New ork, or. AR IOU R, secy. 
Under-Cliff, Lake Placid. 


**The 


Right in the Heart of the Adirondacks 
Thoroughly modern and up to date resort. 
Moderate rates; special rates for families. 
eating, fishing, tennis, ete. ‘rite for 


booklet. J. KR. SWEENEY, Jay, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Fenton House 


I8 Cottages 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates 32 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 
Write for folder and particulars. 
C. Fexnron Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Peers of Mts. INTERBROOOK 
LODGE, Keene Valley, N. ¥. 
higher and overlooking Keene Valley, June 
Ist to Oct. Ist. Illustrated Booklet. $8 and 
$10, M. Kk. LUCK, 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
20th Season 
HUNTERS’ HOME 
An ideal spot to spend the summer; finest 
for families and people seeing rest. Special 
rates and Sep. Write for bookiets. 
LAV Y BROS., Elizabethtown. N. Y. 


DEER’S ADIRONDACES 


Elizabethtown, N. 


HEAD INN Spring. water. 


and Large garden. Golf links. 
Moderate rates. Open Junel 
to Nov. 15. Bookiets. 


Cottages Benjamin F. Sretson, Prop. 
STAR LAKE INN A¢izondacks 


vation. Spring water. Orchestra. Modern 
conveniences. All outdoor amusements. Ex- 
cellent fishing and boating. Hay fever un- 
known. Booklet. ae M. SAYLES, 486 
Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


YWawbonny, Adirondacks. near Ausable 
Chasm. Homelike ane comfortable. Mod- 
ern conveniences, Fresh vegetables from our 
farm. station, $8 to $12. Book- 
lets. EK. A. JORDAN Keeseville. N. Y 


The Osprey House and 
Adirondacks Cottages. Open pune Ist. 
For booklet and information apply t 

C. E. Van Denburgh, Bite Lake. 


Spa Sanatorium Ballston Spa, 


Restful home. Modern miles 
from Saratoga. A. 1. THAYER. M.D. 


Goldthwaite Inn 


Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


Cool, comfortable, charming. With bluff site 
and neighboring pine trees, it combines the 
Adirondacks with the seashore. The Great 
South Lay offers the perfection of sailing 
Golf links, tennis, etc. Ideal piace for family 
summering and week-end visits. Circular. 


Briarcliff Lodge 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York 
Altitude 520 Feet 
Automobile Station Service 
DAVID PDUMER, Manager. 


Cragsmoor Inn 


High-class mountain inn with cutee, private 
baths. balconies, open fires, certif ied milk 
and absolutely no canned vegetables. All 
amusements. Private park of 300 ac res, gar- 
dens. Altitude same as Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks and only 100 miles from 
New York. Garages. Automobile route 
on application. Address 
CRAGSMOOR INN, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 

or R. D. Compton, 307 Fifth Ave., New York 


RAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, 
EK. Windham, N. ¥.—Catskills’ 
tinest location. El. 3,40 ft.: view 


Sloup. A. GALER. 


5 States. 


The Clifton Springs Sanitarium 


— institution, with its able 
physicians, nurses, attendants, 
an eons sixty vears’ experience in car- 
ing for guests in need of rest and treat- 
ment, has won a world-wide reputation. 
The bathing and treatment facilities 
are unexcelled by any in this country, 
and the rates most reasonable. 
We are pleased to send booklets and 
Geet rates to any who apply. 
nsane or Tubercular Cases 
THE CLIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
Clifton Springs, New York 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA. NEW YORK 


All forms of baths. electricity, massage : 
elevation 1,000 tt. Fine climate: all m 


conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. F FISHER. 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 
cdwar - Gleason, Prop. 


OCEAN HOUSE 
POINT O’ WOODS ASSOCIATION 
Great South Beach, L. I. 


Address E. N. BILLARD. Supt. 
Point Woods. N.Y. 


WHEN ILL Steuben = at Hor- 
. offers every 
advantage for rest Beauti- 
ful surroundings. Electricity, hydrotherapy 
etc. Pure air, pure water, bye food an 
plenty of it Moderate rates. Booklet free. 


HULETT HOUSE 


Located at the most charming point on 
LAKE GEORGE, ae 
Boating, bathing. fishing, golf, tennis, motor 
boats, and canoes. So0klets of HEN NRY WwW. 

BUCKELL., Hulett’s L anding, N. Y. 


Hurricane Lodge 
A and Cottages 

IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


SSX HOUSE quiet, comfortable, 
homelike. Altitude 1,760 ft... 
900 tt. above and ov erlooking 
the Keene Valley. Golf and tennis. Our own 
gardens and dairy connected with the house. 
Terms $14 to $22 per week. Special low rates 
for June and for parties coming for the sum- 
mer. We offer in connection with the Lodge 
finely furnished cottages, with hot and cold 
water, baths, extensive ote. Write 
for booklet. THOMAS JQ! HNSON, 
Manager, Hurricane, Essex 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
The Ryan Cottage 


For information address Miss mand RYAN. 


The Lakeside ole 


Everything Sret-class. Accommodates 75, 
For 


addre 
S. BROKAW, Port Kent, N. Y. 


The Ouleout ! Franklin, Delaware 


dates 40, 
Low rates for June. 


Accommo- 
u to date, 


ooklet. 


Send for 


AKE GEORGE COTTAGES to 

4 rent and sell. Also island and shore sites. 

Postal.us for any information. INFORMATION 
LuREAU, Box 12, Lake George, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
A SUMMER RESORT OF THE BEST CLAss 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 
ON CREST OF QUAKER HILL 
PAWLING, N. Y. 

Two hours from New York City via Har. 
lem R. R.: 1,200 feet elevation; delighttul 
surroundings; golf. tennis, music, etc — 
private baths. Opens June 20 under new 
management. »*klet and  intormaton. 
Send to W. ASE, noe Grenoble, 
S6th St. and 7th Y. 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages. Write for booklet and 
New York. Brooklyn, and other fevers nces, 
R. Bennett, Prop., Raquette Lake. 


The Delavan 


SAYVILLE. L. N. Y¥. 


PAUMONOK INN 
In quaint SOUTHOLD. L. I. 
On the 109 ft. cliff. directly overlooking 
. 1. Sound. Seashore and ring W Finest 
sailing, bathing. hshing, (4 site 
booklet. GEO 


The Hotel Frontenac 


1,000 Islands St. Lawrence River 
Opens June 20 


A magnificent Hotel. delightfully situated 
on an island in the St. Lawrence River. The 
favorite water for motor boats and boat 
racing. Fishing, rowing and all aquatic sports 
An extremely picturesque nine-hole golf 
course free to guests of the hotel ; also tennis 
and other sports. For booklet and full infor- 

address 

. Manager, Frontenac. N. Y. 
~~ Mer. Bon Air, Augusta, Ga.) 

“ York office. 289 Fourth Ave. 


PHYSICIAN has accommodations 

in his private residence for 4 patients. 
Has all conveniences of a modern sanitarium. 
Beautiful residence and_ outgrounds A 
dress ] D DAVIS. M.D.. Westfield N. y. 


EACLUSIVE 


A Specialist of large experience in Diseases 
of the Mind and Nervous System would re- 
ceive two or three patients at his residence, 
near New York, as members of his family, 
Delightful location, extensive grounds. and 
luxurious appointments. For particulars an 
references Medicus, 7.557, Outlook. 


Easton Sanitarium For treatment 


of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skille 

care. Visit here before selecting a piace eise- 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney tor particulars. 


*Phone 1661. Easton. Pa. 


The Walter Hotel Sanitarium 
WALTERS PARK, PA. 
In the mountains of Penna., only four hours 
from New York without change. Booklet 
ROBERT WALTER. as above. 


Wernersville, Penna. 


The Sunset 


A mountain health resort. Fine dry air. 
Beautiful scenery. attention given 
to Neurasthenia. MOYER, M.D.. 

Mountain Sunset P.U. P 


WISCASSET BUNGALOWS 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 


Cottages, furnished, for rent by the season oF 
month. Central Dining Hall. 


a large summer home for. rent for season. 
LOCKW OUD. 
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Summer Camps 


Summer Camps 


RHODE ISLAND 
Hotel Plimpton “ATO! HILL, 


|virectly on the water, has gas and electric 
lighting, elevator, steam laundry; suites with 
wey water and cuisine unsurpasse Book- 
let. John C. Kebabian,owner and proprietor. 


VERMONT 
( Vt.—The Maples. De- 


htful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
piazza, croquet, fine roads, 
The Misses SARGEANT. 


het and cold; 
lerrms eason: ible. 


THE ELM HOUSE 


Danville, Vermont. No hay fever 
Booklet on appheation. H, M. OD. 


Camp Wonposet 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


An ideal vacation camp for 
young boys. Splendid climate. 
Plenty of wholesome fun, fishing, 
boating, and all the other sports 
boys love. Send for booklet to 

ROBERT TINDALE 
3L East St., New York 


HITCHCOCK FARM 


A real farm with dairy. chickens, woods, in 
a beautiful locality. _Modern . 
Box 115, Pittsford, 


$7 to 


UP IN VERMONT 

‘That's the place fora Real Vacation. Most 
delig inttul summer climate; unequaled sce:- 
ery. $5to $l0a week at hotels, farm and vil- 
lace homes, Country camps in heart of Green 
Mountains and on shores ot Lake Champlain. 
Express trains from New Y ork and Boston via 
Centra ' Vermont line. Send 6c. for 150-page 
ill. Homes jJ. W. HANLEY, 


G.P.A . Albans. Vt. 
Height ft.: 3 lakes: boating, fishing. 


beautiful walks and drives: 
booklet. D. C. Fenn, Prop. 


bathe. tennis: 
rates: 


tridge Farm.—An old-fashioned 
West W indsor, Vermont. 
tt. above sea level. 
red Thomp- 
Mass. 


country home. 
In the Green Hills. 
Trout fishing. $7.00 per week. 
son Bridge, 646 Warren St., Boston, 


VIRGINIA 


COTTAGE, water front, 
OCEAN VIEW, VA. On Atlantic 
Rates $6, $s: pes week. Ad- 
Mrs. I.W. Bohannay. 


(icean 
dress Ocean View. a. 


Warm Sulphur Springs 
are now open for guests. For Pe. and 
terms address Mrs. JOHN. L, EUBA 

Warm Springs, Bath Co., Virginia. 


Summer Camps 


The Summer Camp of the Rockland 


Military Academy is located on Mas- 
Ma Lake, in the White Mts., N. HM, 
\ place where boys will be safe, hap- 


instructed. French, A.M.,5 
Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, i. 


Among the Hills 4* out-of-door va- 


cation school for 
children, near the White Mountains. Loca- 
ton iree from malaria and hay fever. 
Gren cared tor while their parents travel. 
Circulars address Miss Bath, N.H, 


Camp Wake Robin .©atskil 


Mountains 

under 6. Ten weeks $100. H. W. 
Mackenzie School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y, N. or MILLER, Woodland, N. Y. 


Camp for Girls 


Canaan, N. H. Un- 


der the care of two Bos- 
ton teachers. Miss F. 
SIMMONS. 0 Ashford 
St., Allston, ‘Mass. 


est 


gth >© 


East Pond Camp 5,.4,...¢ Lakes 


A home camp for GIRLS. ear $ care. 
Rates moderate. Booklet on reques 


Mrs. MINERVA R. HALL, Oakland, Me. 


Q Camps for Boys, 
astbrook, Me. Beautiful lake and moun- 
Water, field, and forest sports. 
Illustrated booklet. é 
Egypt, Mass. 


tain region. 
utoring if desired. 
De Mever, Supt. of Schools, 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 
Lake George. Season, June 30-Sept. 8 
tooklet explains why this camp appeals to 


boys and parents 
Address ELIAS G. BROWN, A.B., M.D., 


481 West M5th St., New Y ork City. 


KEEWATIN CAMPS for BOYS 
in the WISCONSIN WOODS 


Athletics. Tutoring. Long Real 
camping, Winter Tutorial Camp. Booklets. 
J. H. Kendregan, Box 47, Delafield, Wis. 


CAMP WAUBENO 


Canoeing, fishing, woods-life for BOYS. 
ALGONQUIN ARK, CANADA 
Primitive torests, many lakes. Jest care. 

tooklet. G. G. Brower and C. A. Tracy, 
Bordentown J.) Military Institute. 


RYE BEACH, N. H. 
Conducted by Principal of Westchester 
Academy (a preparatory School for Boys), 
reopens June For particulars address 


PRINCIPAL, Ww hite Plains, N. Y. 


Forest Park Camp 


Sth year, An estad/ished * five 
hours from New York. All sports. Finest 
surroundings and supervision. All farm 
produce used in camp trom the camp farm. 
Certified herd of cows. Room or tent. Man- 
ual training. Tutoring. July and August, 

125. Boys received for four ey or more. 

sooklet. CALVIN M., 107 
St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. 


A Camp for 
Lake Champlain, June 15—Sept. 1. 
Apply to REPTON SCHOOL, Box 544, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, \. Y. 


ALOHA CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 
Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 
We receive a limited number of girls into 
our summer home. Substantial furnished 
house for headquarters ; also board-floor tents. 
Healthful location, fine scenery. Boating, 
swimming, tennis, handcrafts, nature-study. 
horse-bac riding. mountain climbing, etc. 
Ex erg -nced camp counselors. Girls’ health 
an are our first care. For illustrated book 
sdaveas Mr. and Mrs. E. L. GULICK, 


50 Maple St., West Lebanon, N. H. 


Fourth Season. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS 


Great Chebeague Island 
Casco Bay, off Portland, Me. 


Real physical training under an expert. 
Yachting, experienced master, 7 ton yacht. 
Athletics under competent coach. Swimming 
taught. .Fishing, all sports. Tents in the 
pine woods overlooking the sea. References. 
$125. Booklet. L, B. FISK, Memorial Hall 
(Harvard), Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Horican 


FOR BOYS 
Schroon Lake in the Adirondacks 


Hiking trips, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming. 
SEAVER B. BUCK, 
Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. 


AFarm Camp for Girls 
“Alford Lakes” 
SOUTH HOPE, MAINE 


Inland from Camden. Swimming, tennis. 
basket ball, mountain tramps, and all sports. 
Instruction in gardening 
home-making. Tutorimg. Booklet. 
Florence Marshall and Miss Susan Kinegs- 
bury, Riverbank Court, Cambridge, Mass. 


AKE SPOFFORD CAMP FOR 
GIRLS, LAKE SPOFFORD, 
4a Under personal direction of Fred- 
A. Wheeler, A.B., Mary <. Wheeler. 
Boating, bathing, games, gaddle_ horses, 
nature study. Tutoring and music, Hest 
references. For illustrated booklet address 
MARY C. WHEELER, 425 W. 118th St.. 
New York City. Tel. 2530 Morningside. 


Miss Farwell’s Camp for Girls 
WELLS RIVER, VT. 
Swimming, boating, ar: driving. Free 
from erms. Ist to Septem- 

ber Ist, $125. A dress usiti Ist, 
= Tarrytown, N. Y. 


he Castle.” 


Sokokis Lodge, Bridgton, Me. 


A Summer School and Camp for Boys 
Personal supervision, delightful and health- 
ful location. Field and water sports. Book- 
let. G. H. LARRABEE, Newcastle, Me.. or 
H. N. Cumines, Worcester Academy. Mass. 


Camp Coleelimook for Girls 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, N. H. 
Swimming, boating, tutoring college 

graduates (Mt. Holyoke, Lake Erie); $150 

covers living expenses, launairy, tutoring 

July 1-Sept. 8. Address Mary A. Bradford, 
egistrar, Louise B. B ates, Lake Erie ¢ Sol- 

lege, Painesville, O., or Mrs. S. S. B radford, 

20 Moultrie St., Dorchester, Mass. 


BIRCHMONT CAMPS 


FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


If you would enjoy camping out by a beau- 
tiful New Hampshire lake among the moun- 
tains ‘send for the Kirchmont Idea. No mos- 
quitoss. Rates reasonable. Mr. and Mrs. 
she FIELD, East w olfeboro, N. li. 


MOY-MO-DA- YO FOR GIRLS 

So. Limington, Me. 
Nature Camp. Ages 8 to 18 years. 65 acres, 
large ‘veld lessons on birds, 
butterflies, trees, flowers, ferns gad minerals. 
Land sports. ‘lutoring. Bookle 

Miss MAYO and Miss MOODY 

$1 Perham St.,West Koxbury, Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Camps 


Summer Camps 


Real Camping 


ie Maine Woods 
(The Wildwood Idea) 


(June 23-September 29) 


Together with all the usual advantages 


of a boys’ summer camp. For views and 
catalogues address SUMNER O. HOOPER, 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, Mass. 


Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Park 
Summer Camp for Boys 


Horseback through 
the heart of the KRock- 
ies and Yellowstone Park, 
Indian dances,ranch life, 
mountain climbing, fish- 
ing, etc. Ideal, delight- 
ful, beneficial trip for 
growing boy. Supervised 
by college men. Second 
season ry hy ist. 
Send for boo 

Chas C. Moore, LL.B., 
Fort Washakie, Wyo, 


Camp Chesterfield 


FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H. 
All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 
camp with many of its own, Read our ros- 
pectus before you make plans for your boy’s 
summe 


Princival, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 


or; Pokegama for Girls in North- 
ern Wisconsin. Saddle horses, motor 
boat, land and water sports. Music. Nature 
Study. T utoring.Constant care. Cultured com- 
anious. Mr. and Mrs. E, Sherwood Bishop, 
cast Division H.S., Miiwaukee, Wis., or Miss 

_ E. Bailey, Milwaukee Downer College. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
Bridgton, Me. Seventh Season. 
Highland Lake Camp for Women 
Send for illustrated booklet of the three camps. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. COBB, Providence, R. 1, 


° A Model Camp 
inona for Younger Boys 

(8 to 12 years) 
Genuine camp life with all sports under 
direction of men of experience. Camp mother 
and trained nurse also. For illustrated tolder 


address C. E. COBB, Supt., Providence, R.I. 
(after June Sak: Bridgton, Maine). 


Camp Eagle Point °°." 
Stinson Lake, N. H., White Mountains. 


Land and water sports and tutoring. Booklet. 
Misses Spencer and Bird, Plymouth, N. H. 


CAMP OXFORD 


OXFORD, MAINE 

A superior summer camp for boys. Near 
Poland Springs. Eighth Season. Sports 
of all kinds. Four-day tramps. White 
Mt. tours. Manual training, Orchestra, 
Library. Eight buildings. Tents. Every 
thing for a boy’s comfort and delight! Look- 
let. A. F. CALDW ELL, A.M. 


White 
Camp Pemigewassett,,,¥ ntains 
Limited to twenty-five boys. Instruction in 
athletics,forestry,carpentry, and school work. 
‘Tramps and canoe trips a feature. Directors, 
Fauver, A.B. Oberlin: D. B. Reed, M.D. 
Columbia. 346 W. 57th St. Booklet 


Cn. Winnecook, a Summer Camp tor 
Boys at Lake Winnecook, Maine. Canvoe- 
ing, mountain climbing, athletic and aquatic 
sports. ‘Tent life among the pines. 6th sea. 
son. Illustrated booklet. H. L. RAND, 
Prin, C, A. Daniels School, Maldea, iss. 


MAINE Woops 


(Branch Camp in the 
ocky Mountains) 

The kind of vacation that 
does good. Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fish- 
ing—the life a boy loves. 
Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Manval 
training. Motor boat, 
Bungalow, Dining Hall, 
Boat House, all new. Com- 

nionship of college-bred 


| 


eaders. Tutoring. Kesi- 
dent physician. Ninth sea- 
son. Bovklet. 


IRVING L. Ph.B., 
Man’! Tr'n'g H. S., 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KAMP KILL KARE 


Summer Camp and School 
for Boys on Lake Champlain. 
Motor, sail and row boats, 
canoes, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, swimming, tramping. 
Ages, ten to eighteen. 

Rates for ten weeks, $100. 

Apply for booklet to 


G. L. ORTON, Pennington, N. J. 


Camp Overlook 


FOR BOYS 


on LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Sth year. A pleasant, protrable. and 
wholesome summer —_ or For 
particulars address JEORGE WILSON, 
Overlook Military Academy, Norwalk, Conn. 


CAMP WACHUSETT 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 


Sixth season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming, water and land sports. Instruc- 
tion bya specialist about the birds, insects 
flowers, and minerals of the region. ‘Tutor- 
ing, if desired. Highest references, If you 
are going abroad, send your ~~ a to Camp 
Wac une: Send for circular tot 

Rev. LORIN WEBS STER 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


Miss Farwell’s Camp 
FOR GIRLS 


Near the White Mountains, Wells River, Vt. 
Swimming, rowing sports, hand- 
crafts. Camp fee, oly Ist to Sept. Ist, $125, 
payable inadvance. Address Miss Farwell, Head 
Teacher, ** The Castle,”’ Box 25. Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 
Camp Abena for Girls 


Situated on Hersom’s Point 
A mile of lake shore. 260 acres 
Life in tents or farmhouse. Experienced coun- 
cillors. Resident trained nurse. Swimming, 
buating, handicrafts, music, dancing. 
Miss HORTENSE HERSOM, 
Belorade Lakes, Maine. 


CAMP PUKWANA for GIRLS 


Lake Winnipesaukee 


White Mountains. Fifth season. 
swimming, athletics instruction op- 
tional. The Misses Blake, 127 W.. 56th St. N.Y. 


Browning School Camp for Girls 


Littlejohns Is., Cascoe Bay, Me. 


For particulars address Miss A. P. BARNEs, 
Principal, 364 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Wychmere 


Bustin’s Island, Casco Bay, Maine 


A Nautical Camp for Boys. Cruising 
trom Cape Cod to Bar Harbor. One design 
racing fleet. Power boat. Deep sea fishing. 
Canoe tripe. Baseball team. Special tutoring. 
rooklet, MacMItuan, Phys. Direc: 
tor, W a Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


CAMP WAWONA. 


An all-round camp for boys at Swanzey 

ake, N. H., having all the best features 
of an up-to-date camp. Excellent influen: es. 
Ideal location. Best equipment. Wth 
son. Address 


O. E. BOURNE, W. Swanzey, N. H. 


Apartments 


| opp porenn sty to lease a large 
double studio zyht rooms and |) 
in National Arts < ub Studio Bliss. 
Decorated ; attractive surroundings : club res. 
taurant and. privileges. Rental, $2, 00 Year. 
Address Mrs. D. LYON, 15 Gramercy Park, 


PARTMENT FOR RENT, or 3 
women taken for board. 8dollars. Agree- 
able conditions. MacDouGa.t. 220 

W. 107th St., New York City. 
To rent, fur- 


Back Bay, Boston nished suite of 
LER 


four rooms, bath. Restaurant. B. TY! 
HALL, Trinity Court, Dartmouth St. 


RENT— to Septem ber, 

St., off Central Park, New 
Outlook. 


Tours and Travel — 


Presbrey's Information Guide 


for Transatlantic Travelers 
THE OCEAN BAEDEKER 
The Standard Authority. A Pocket Ency- 
clopadia of Ocean Travel Facts and Details 
A necessity for all foreign tourists. Mailed 
postpaid on receipt of price. Price, 25 cents. 
FRANK PRESBREY CO., 
3 West 29th St., New York City. 


The Finest Experience of a Lifetime 


“ork 


“ Around the World October6 
Illustrated booklets tell more. 
H. W. Dunning & Co., 101 Cong’! House, Boston 


ENGLAND RoMILLY Feppen, R.B.A 
will hold his painting classes 

this year in the Cotowelde. Full particuiars, 

M. Romitty Feppen, Burford, Oxfordshire. 


POPULAR TOURS for 1909 


oO vacancies this year. 
Special ‘lerms to Organizers. 
American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 


Summer in Europe 


man speak- 

ing several languages. well acquainted i 

traveling, versed in history and archeology, 

will take charge of educational tours. 

D. A. Valente, Via Ludovisi 35. Rome, 
education having had five 


Europe 
years’ residence, travel, and 


study abroad would chaperon one to three 
young ladies for a three months’ European 
tour. Highest references. 7,661, Outlook. 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Premier route for travel in the 
BRITISH ISLES 
Tourist resorts and ali chief Cities. 
LIVERPOOL to LONDON (Euston) 
Shortest and quickest route. 
Special trains run on arrival 94 steamers. 
Baggage (Hold) checked N. Y. to London. 
olders, Tickets, and all ee ition, 


A. G. WAND, Agent, 287b Fifth Ave.. New York York 


7 select party sailing July 
‘The Rhine. Switzerland, 
aly, aris, 
3425. 


als 


lady of refinement and 


leader. days. 
Apply immediately. 7,689, Outlook. 


Sail for Norway - - June 25 

“ England - - July 1 

France « July it’ 


— 
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THE OUTLCOK CLASS/FIED PEPARTMENT 


lours and Travel 
: If you are going to New York why 


THE MOST CHARMING INLAND WATER TRIP 


pay Extravagant ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Apartment Hotel 


200 WEST 103D STREET 


Manhattan's Most Economical 
Hotel for Small or Large Parties 
suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Bath from $1.50 
da to Parior, three Bedrooms and Bath at 
. ner day for the Suite,not for each person, 


super ng Table Hote Restaurant 
t Reasonable Prices 


EXPRESS SUBWAY STATION 200 FT. AWAY * 


A refined house catering 
only to desirable people. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


The HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


The attractive route for pleasure taavel to or from 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
SARATOGA AND THE ADIRONDACKS 


The June 27"" Issue of The Outlook NIAGARA FALLS AND THE WEST 


The Palace Steamers 


is very valuable for advertisers desiring to “Hendrick Hudson,” “New York,” and “Albany” 
reach those making their Summer plans. Between New York and Alvany daily except Sunday 

rom New Yor orty-second Street, 9 A.M. 

The Second of the From New York. West 129th Street, N. R. - « %20 a.m 

From Albany, Hamilton Street . . «© 


Special Illustrated Summer TICKETS VIA DAY LINE ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES 


Desbrosses Pier, New York 


Resort Numbers Send six cents, a ‘Summer Excursion Book.’ 


eral Passenger Agent 


ANNOUNCEMENT —“ Mary Powell” (Kingston 
Orders for space must be in our hands Boat) service opens May 25th. leaving ‘Desbrosses street, 
ate e1Ve 45 P.M 42d Street, 2.00 p.m. . 29th street. 220 p.m 
not later than June 17th to receive proper On ad 2th and until about Sept. lth tre Day |! ine Steamer 
attention ‘ Albany ” will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie 
/ and return, leaving New York landings one hour later than 
oi THE OUTLOOK, 287 Fourth Ave., New York the regular morning boat. See Time Tables. 


The Land of 


Evangeline” in 
Nova 
Scotia 


Inexpensive Vacations 


STEAMERS TO Counties, N. Y., on the 


) HALIFAX, HAWKESBURY | New York. Ontario & Western R 


~ 


; making several trips each week during the \LTH AT MODERATE Coe The Delightful 
" sunimer season, are patronized year alter year 2.000 re above the sea: pure air, pure water, Ll acation Land of 
re seekers, as this time-proven line | jure milk, no malaria or mosquitoes. ‘Three Ameria 
ortest und cheapest route to the surs’ Ride from New Y ork--recommended REACHED BY THE 
es : Vac ation, spot in America. by physicians: 8 cents to the under- 
re | ocean dd, all and wet fre e at offices below the Dominion 
Spacious staterooms, larg promen ide dec ks, MME R He ME 140 Atlantic 
d j MARITIME PROVINCES, with their location, rates S.S. “ Prince George” 
otfering abundant di- of board, &c. Vacation Bureau, 
versions to the clergy- | 425 aye Tliree palatial nineteen-knot steamers, 
man, the student, the IN W ve RK 425, 1354 Broadway, | PRINCE GEORGE, PRINCE ARTHUR,” aad 
artist and sportsman 245 Ave. 2798 3d Ave.. lll W est BOSTON,’ in service present season. 
with their poetic scen- | 125th St., 182 5th Ave. ‘Ticket offices. Des- 
d teat ery, charming drives, | brosses and West4 a St. ferries, 56 Beaver St. | PRESENT SATLINGS. Steamer leaves 
ey and lakes and streams IN BROOKLYN 4 pout St., 479 No- Boston, | one W \ we (foot State St.), lues- 
where the gamey sal- strand Ave., Hroadw dav and 
mon and = speckled AN DE RSON, DAILY SE RV ic: bevins about June 21. 
trout Traffic Manager, ; > 
a . ¢ Manager, 50 Beaver St. N.Y. | QNLY 15 HOURS FROM BOSTON 
= man's tly. For full information as to sailings, rates, 
Senc stamp also delightfully written kuide-books en- 
/ for (colored Ano LITTLE titled Summer Homes in Nova scotia 
map. booklet, ‘Vacation Days in Nova Scotia,” sence 
General Manager S, New England Supt. 
63 Commercial Whart, Boston, Mass. , BROADWAY EVERYWHERE Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


DAILY INDE PENDE NT. FOURS 


"TOURS of Fysland and the Boston at LONDON i August 

( cnt 2 va ia 2 . Saal 
ly uding Constantinople Dalmatia. 1000 ite Mts. mmer W rite for Official ¢ uide 
Sene for Tlustrated Announcement Write for Itineraries (Mention ‘*Outiook’’) TRAVEL 
Trinity Piace, Boston 20 Trinity Piace, Boston 


| 
—— 
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Tours and Travel 


ik 4 


q 

\\ 


Salt Lake and the 
Sierra Nevadas 


That’s the most inter- 
esting way to go to 


There’s an 
exceptional train run- 
ning solid, Chicago to 
San Francisco, daily via 


Southern Pacific 


\ All the comforts and luxuries 
Woz of best hotels. For tickets, 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 


ONE BOY WANTED 


to complete a 


Foreign Travel School 


aity sailing October Ist for eight months in 
Europe. In charge of a Harv ard man of long 
experience in teaching and in the care of boys. 
School work carried on in connection with 
travel and no time lost. For detailed infor- 
mation address 6,349, Outlook. 


Uses European Summer Tours for 
8230! kxcellent accommodations, 
hotels, excursions, guides. Grandest scenery. 
Select and limited membership. Write Dr. 
Minine, Clarendon St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


Going to EUROPE 4 | 


nurse, refine 
well educated, highest references from ph 
sicians and pitients, would act as sunanalie 
useful companion in return for expenses paid. 
Address Outlook, 581 W. 145th St., N.Y. City 


ENGLISH MOTOR TOURS 


Member of Historic Society personally drives 
parties on private tours arranged as to scen- 
ery and places of interest to suit his clients ; 
interesting and historic places visited and ex- 
peammed. For terms write Box No. 242, 
B. Browne’s ADVERTISING OFrFICcEs, 
163 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 


VIRGINIA = ENGLAND-PARIS 
MOUNTAIN RESORTS 
on line of the Ideal inexpensive 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. SHORT Abroad in J ar and 


incomparable summer climate. Excursion ment, Bureau ot 
tickets at principal offices. Stop-over privi- TOURS University Travel,20 


leges. Write for booklets. ‘Trinity Place, loston 
H. W. P.T.M., Washington. D. 
Jno. D. Ports, G.P.A., Richmond, Va. 


Inve stigate 
YOUNG CLEMGYMAM, |“ You Going Abroad ? 
Economical European Tours. From 312) to 


and experienced canoeist, will take a . 
boy of fourteen ar fifteen on a NORTH-} | 33%; sailing from Boston, Republic, Aug. | 
ERN CANO TRIP of four weeks 28 Shelter St.. New Haven, Conn. 


in August. 7.753, Outlook, 
se lect, two 
Aroundthe World| CUROPE $200 


12 tours at lowest rates vp. 
A tour de luxe sailing westward ish Isles, Belgium, Holland, France, >witzer- 
October 6. Booklet For det NOW. bem 
M taly. or s apply 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S FUROP Tour 


ALL TRAVELING through Switzer 
TOUR EXPENSES INCLUDED | 


Austria 


and Gre 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥.!S. 4. LONGLEY, 314 Main Si., Worcester, Mass 


~ 


Across » 
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The Outlook List 


of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents 


CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBA rit Furnished 
also in Montecito LOUIS &. DRI FUS 
COLORADO 


DENVER. 1020 15th St. 
LYONS & JOHNSON 


CONNECTICUT 


MIDDLETOWN 
CHARLES REYNOLDS 


WEST CORNWALI Summer homes 
and tarms. . D. BOSLER 


DISTRICT OF 
WASHINGTON 
FREDERIC MAY 


CGE OR RCIA 
AUGUSTA 
"CLARENCE E. CLARK 


KANS Ss 
116 W. 6th 
VILSON & Ne ISWANGER 


MAINE 
VY. H. LIT TLEFIELD & SON 


PORTLAND. The e oldest Real Estate 
concern in Maine. Lb. SHAW & CU. 


TOPEBA, 


rt 


PORTLAND. Summer cottages, 
camps a specialty. ‘ 5. & k AILL 


YORK HARBOR 
JOSEPH C. BRIDGES 
MASSACHUSETTS 


GLOUCESTER. Fifty mies of seashore 
propertieson Cape Ann. M. J. MEAGHER 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MARBLEHEAD. Renting and selling 
ot seashore estates. G. R. HATHAWAY 
PITTSFIELD 

FRANK RUSSELL & CO. 


STOCKBRIDGE 
DANIEL B. FENN, Elm St. 


NEW JERSEY 
BOONTON, Morris and Passaic C ounties, 
Country property a specialty. by L. BROWN 


EAST ORANGE. 28 ect Place, 
srick Church Sta. JOHN e W ITHROW 


HACKENSACK 
ROMEYN & DEMAREST 


NEWARK, 788 Broa 
FRANKLIN F. “MAYO & CU. 


NEW YORK CITY 


31 Nassau St. 932 Eighth Ave 
JOSE PH P. DAY 


NEW YORK 
FAR ROCKAWAY 
C. HAYNES 


LAKE PLACID 
P. E. LEWIS 


LAWRENCE, 3. I. 
Jj. E. MORGAN DODGE 


MT. VERNON 
ANDERSON REALTY CO. 


pore CHESTER. Westchester County 
ealty. BERRY & CO. 


NEW YORK 
SARANAC LAKE 
oko. V. W. DURYEE 


SARANAC LAKE 
. F. ROBERTS 


SPRINGS 
LESTER KOT Hib. KS, 377 Broadway 


—— 


NORTH 


ASH 23 P atton 
ARBE, MOAL x ‘CHILES 
ORECON 
KLAMATH FALLS 
H. L. ALDRIDGE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LEBANON. Real Estate and Securities. 
Lebanon Valley Farms. J. L. RUTTER 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ATKEN 

JOHN LAIRD, Laurens St... P.O. Box 14 

ATKEN 

REAL ESTATE AND FIDEL iTy CO. 
VERMONT 


. EDGETT & CO. 


BURLINGTON. and summer 
homes. KE NOLDS REAL ESTATE CO. 


VIRCINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. F arms. City 
and Suburban Homes. T. P. CARVER 


City Property. Farms. ‘Tim- 
ber. JOS. S & CO., 43 Plume St. 


Real Estate 


CANADA. 


IK investment opportusities wm British 

Columbia Timberlands, where ex- 
cellent tide-water tumberlands are still to be 
had tor nominal prices. write Jupson F., 
Ciark. llod Pacific St., Vancouver. B. C. 


CONNECTICUT 


furnished house ot tweive rooms 


bor rent, 
and bath, wide veranda, tour fireplaces; de- 
hg httuily Situated in the town of 


COLCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 


between New York and Boston, 
three and a halt hours distant from either city. 

ood train service. Beautiful drives in every 
dwection, 2 good lakes for fishing within easy 
access. References required. Will rent for 
the season or longer. Box 6, Colchester. 


For Sale—On Shore Front 
Laurel Beach, Milford, Conn. 


House five sleeping rooms second floor, 
large piazzas, running water, set tubs, bath 
tub. beautuful surroundings, grounds kept in 
hrst-class condition by Association, shrub- 
bery, macadam roads, lawns, private casino 
tor bowling, billiards, dancing, etc. Less 
than 2 hours from New York. Ideal summer 
residence. Fine bathing beach safe for chil- 
dren directly in front of house. Completely 
furnished. Upright piano. Write for pic- 
ind particulars 


r& . P. RANDALL, Holyoke, Mass. 


Hall way 


CONNECTICUT 
LYME, CONN. 


To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 rooms ; and three cottages of 13, 11, and lu 
rooms ; all with modern improvements and 
fully furnished, Address 

Mrs. E, E. SAtispury, New Haven, Conn. 


rtistic Bungalow, &§ rooms, near 
New London, Conn., on the Sound. 
Pure o- spring water; very desirable; well 
turnishe S30. For particulars a »ply to 
. M. Smivu, 33 Bank St., New London, Ct. 


AT SACHEM HEAD, CONN. 


Shore cottage to rent, well furnished, hav- 
ing runving water and modern cony eniences, 
11 rooms, 8 of them bedrooms, freplace, near 
beach, and with fine view on the Sound. 
lune Ist to Oct. Ist, $250. 

Mrs. F,. A. CHAMBERLIN. Unionville, Conn. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
Ten-room shore home, SO. NORWALK. 
Large home, BETHEL: furnished. 

PARD, Bethel, Conn. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Colonial Homestead , 960 feet altituce, seven 
acres choice ground, detached servants’ cot- 
tage, barn, stable, carriage house, hennery, 
tle fruit. pine, shade trees. running 
yrook. Will sacrifice $7,000.00, $2,000.00 cash. 
LSO 


Farm, % acres, 600 feet altitude, remodeled 
Colonial house, containing ten rooms, bath, 
barn hennery, artesian well. Farm part 
wood! land, containing trout brook. Magnifi- 
cent views. To quickty. $9,000.00. 

Jensen & Chaplain, 22 E. 2ist St., N. Y. City. 


MAINE 


CAMP WHILEAWAY 
Moosehead Lake BLYFO. 


For rent, season 198. Fully 
cabin, boats, etc. Write fog -pnotographs 
and particulars to V. Me. 

202 E. 23d Vork City. 


MAI N E 
Biddeford Pool, Maine pe tent. 


nished cottage of 12 and bath. S50). 


Address ]. DUKE SMITH, Andover,Mass. 


Finest on Maine Coast 


levation 2) tr. WW 
reoms al bath. open firepl: ice, hot and cold 


Boothbay Harbor. 
rent tor the season, 
running water; acre of land m lawn, trun 
and shade trees. 


G. LYMAN SNOW. 


Northeast Harbor, Maine 
Fourteen-room furnished cottage for rent: 
furnace, good water, telephone, ete. Superb 
situation. Reasonable terms. 7.357, Outlook. 


South St.. Boston. 


TO LEASE 


Forest Park, on Moosehead Lake 


Twelve mies from Mt. Kineo House. From 
June 20th to September 20th. Camps and 
other buildings furnished complete, also fitty 
acres of tine forest land. Beautifully situate 
Price $500 for the season. Address C. A. 
JupKINs, Kineo, Maine, tor full information. 


jor rent. Furnished 9-room cottage North 

Shore Penobscot Bay. daily line steam- 

ers. $150 for season. Also 4-room cottage $05. 
Ralph li. Condon, South Brooksville, Me. 


OLINA 
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Real Estate 


MAINE 
SEAL HARBOR 


MT. DESERT ISLAN DD, ME. 
Desirable furnished cottages, large 
and paen, to rent for the season. 
G ST EBBINS Seal Harbor Maine 


Furnished Cottage tor 
Maine Coast rent near Portland.on Orr's 
Island. No mosquitoes: always cool: charm- 
ing scenery; hot, cold water, bath; statle 

~S. WETHERELL 203% Race St. , Phila 


MAINE COAST 


Furnished cottazes, country homes, farms, 
camps, etc., for rent and sale on shores and 
islands of principal Maine 1 ae inland 
lakes, villages. etc. Send for | 


& E.G. VAILCL: Portland Me. 


Camp, Rangeley Lakes 
For sale ($6,000) or to rent ($450) furnished,9 
rooms and bath with modern plumbing, st ible 
with guide’s room, two boats, private steamer 
landing, ice house, about six acres of land 
ALVORD BRos. ,79 Milk St.. Boston. Mass 


Mount Desert Island 


SEAL COVE 
Nearly new bungalow and 444 acres land, 
cost $10,000. Will sell tor 34.500 Beautiful 
secluded For particulars and 
photos apply t 


ALV ORD. LROS.. 79 Milk St.. Boston. 
Southwest Harbor, Me. 
New cottage. 7 rooms. open fires, modern 


s from Hotel. $250 season 
ROK. KAIGHN. 3713 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Suburbs of Boston ——— June 2 
nished house. ten rooms : cool, beautiful loca- 
tion on reservoir. ‘Three miles out, near cars. 
$400. Address 5.683, Outlook. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


phaetemed circular free upon receipt of address 
. LeELtanp. 21 Minot Bidg.. Boston. Mass, 


TO LET—MANOMET, MASS. 


Furnished seashore cottage. 10 rooms, in- 
cluding bathroom, laundry, running water, 
hot and cold, within 300 ft. of beautiful beach 
apy five minutes of hotel. $250.00 for season. 

WARE, 364 Washington St.. Bostou 


NANTUCKET 


FOR SALE OR RENTAL on the famous 
CLIFF ROAD, two cottages in excellent 
order, containing besides the usual living and 
service rooms in each: in one, six bedrooms, 
bath and the other, eight bedrooms. 
two baths and lavatory: very fully furnished ; 
attractive lawns, be autiful outlook and most 
select nel rhborhood. Photos 

HOk CE S. CROWELL, 
216 W corner State St., 


For Rent or Sale 
Cottage, 12 fireplace ; $250; ocean 
front, water vie 


“WAL KER, Andover, Mass. 
ERKSHIRE FARMS. For pleas- 


ure or profit; great variety in size and 
pric es. lilustrated Circular free. - 
STROUT CO., West Stockbridee Mass. 


N id the Berkshire Hills. 5 acres, 
7-room cottage, stable for horse and cow, 
“ours for 8675 tos ettle es- 
West Stockbrid; ve, Mass. 


Boston. 


fruit: grand views. 
tate E. A. NSTROUT, 


NEW YORK CITY 


July Ist-Oet. 
ih ar 
Beautitul surroun nes, 
7,749, Outlook, 


RENT 

desirable S-room turuished cotta 
N.Y. 
hour to city. 


University. 
Reterences. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


SUMMER COTTAGE 
Furnished, ten rooms running water and 
bathroom; stable, tive stalls, coachman’s 
room: sixty acres of land: grand view: ele- 
¢ ation 1,700 feet : two miles from Harris ville 
H., and same distance from Chesham. Ad- 
lL... Room 1320. 30 Broad St... New Vork. 


To Let for Summer Season 
$50) 00, a desirable CA MP on Lake Asquam. 


near Holderness, N. H. Apnly by letter to 
Thos McKean. 328 Drexel Bide.. Phila... Pa. 


MEW JERSEY 
THE KNOLL Fer the Season. 


Furnished. 9 rooms 
baths. laundry. piazza. shade, cas. 
tostation. I'he Knoll Allend: 


(yaorce FARM For Sale. ™ acres. 
J fie orchard, spring breok. good build- 
ings. macadam and trolley. Stock, tools. crops 
itdesired Philip Wisner. Pennington, N. |. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK 


ST. REGIS LAKES 
MP on THE SARANACS 
LAKE PLACID 


V. W. DURVEE 
Real Tetute. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


or rent, very desirable cottage. boathouse 
and stable. Also camp with stable, boat- 
house, etc. In the ADIRO INDACKS 
near the famous Saranac Inn. Not at Sara- 
nac, or Saranac Lake, but situated on U pper 
Saranac Lake, sixteen miles away. Never 
has been occupied by tubercular patients. 
All modern improvements. 6,819. Outlook. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a pottage. a camp, a_ building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith's. Sara- 
nac Lake, or Lake P lacid. apply to WILLIAM 
Koperts at Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


LET, JULY AND AUGUST, 
Furnished House, nine rooms and 
bath, all modern conveniences Foothills 
of Adirondac 7. ‘erms $75, entire period. 

Apply M. E 7.671, Outlook. 
Furnished Cottage 


I. on Ocean Highway 


to rent for season; all improvements. F. B. 
Gilchrist, 695 Clifton Ave.. Newark N. J 


rrochar, Staten Island. For sale. 

gentleman's restricted property overlook- 
ing Lower Bay. Acre in lawn and shade trees. 
T rolley and steam, 45 minutes from Manh Mt 
tan: 6 minutes (walk) from beach. Large 
well built house, large airy rooms, wide ver- 
andas, modern improvements. Convenient 
to churches and schools. 7.733, Outlook 


YHA EIGHT ROOM 

J COTTAGE, furnished, for season 
Poultry, vegetable, fruit, and tlower garden ; 
ano: water. No ebrews. O 
(6, Boiceville, Ulster Co., N. 


WILL RENT, FURNISHED 


to family of two or three, for season, 


Bungalow At BOLTON LANDING, 


LAKE GEORGE 


Large living room, three bedrooms, bath, two 
toilets, allon gr ‘ound floor. Kitchen. servants’ 
room, etc., In separate building, connected, 
Thirteen ac res, boathouse, rowboat, and water 
front. Macniticent view of Black Mountain 
and the Hundred Islands: one quarter of a 
mile from post-office. $40. For particulars 
apply to YORK & SAWYE R, Kschstects. 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


To rent, till 
At Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
nished cottage, Srooms, $25 per. month. x- 
tensive view. . M. WRAY, Elmira, N. Y. 


TT K ACTIVE SITES for housekeep- 
alows and wes near the 
Crater Club, Essex-on-La Champlain, 


Now Vork. JOHN BURNT 


NEW YORK 
Bronxville’ 


COUNTY 
For sale. house of 13 rooms all 
acre. stab le. fine shade trees 
walk from station ( ORNE ii 
FISH & SON. Ine. Fifth Ave 


Vhapp: New Vork. Harlem 

road commutation. sevenieen-room he 

furnished or unturnished : bath, steam | 
stable or garage : extensive grounds 

season. $1,200.00 year 


For Sale, CORNING, N, 


rooms ; place on third floor for 6 more room 
All modern imp rovements. steam heat. « 
fireplaces. [est residential location. Suv 
for private school or samttarium. Add: 
Crescens Hubbard Atty..W hite Plain: N.\ 


FLUSHING, L. L. 


House of 12 large rooms ‘aed bath. unter 
nished ; ope n fireplace. all modern impr: 
ments ; shade and fruit trees, garden plant 
lO minutes’ walk from depot or trolley : beau 
tifully located. Will rent very reasonably tor 
lung lease. Robert KE. Hicks. Flushing L, | 


LAKE GEORGE 


seautiful property, about 100 acres, house 
and stable: magnificent view: four ou» 
from C aldwell: well loc. iter 


CHARLES I. BROOKS, Bronxville N \ 
PLACID, N. 

from Whiteface Inn. ‘Six 


rooms, bath. and kitchen: 
boathouse. Address Box 232 
kins University, Baltimore. Md. 


LAWRENCE PARK 


Icenouse 


Johns | 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Fifteen Miles from New York 
For Sale or Rent. ¢ oloni. House. 12 room 


3 baths. servants’ dining room, large laundry 
giass enclosed piazza. electric hehts. omen 
fireplaces, good heating system ; ‘1, acy 
hich land: within 10 minutes’ walk-of Ty 
vi Ne station. The property is located tn 
of the best residential districts of Westchest 
County. Cornenivs B. & Sox, 
County 
27 bitth Avenue, New York. 


DP COTTAGE To Let, 
IAK BEA 


OD 


on piazzas: ocein tront: surt 
and still water bathing, good boating and fish 
ing. Price reduced to 3350 ton season. \ 


CONKLIN, 371 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SCARSDALE 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
1S mites from New Vork. w cot 
tage, 2 baths, allimprovements, 'sacre ot breh 
land; 15 minutes’ wa! tr OM Stations tow 
trolley, Cokneuius & Sox, Ine 
$27 Fifth Avena 


RHODE ISLAND 


From Brow nm University. 
MU ST De sola An estate of 
ing on very desirable street 2 temenet 
house and lawn or room tor bloc of 4 
houses. On back court, barn with cottay 
fruit trees. Rents e rsily or SOS) per 
rice down. M. CKER AUNG! 


VERMONT 
To Rent, Furnished 


Shin } for the season, 
mile *s from Manchester. 
Prentiss, 238 Williamson St.. 


To Rent During July & August 
A furnished cottawe at Mile Voint near Pas. 
Harbor, Vermont, Lake Champlam. Beau 
ful location, fine scenery, zood boating, bath 
ing. and fishing Boat and fucl go with i! 
collage. “Terms very reasor 
“Owner. io Ba 


SixX-room 
Dorset, Vermont, seven 
Apply to Mrs. 
lizabeth, N. J 


} 
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To re nt Lake Champlain 


new / 
fu shed cottage Hichlocation. Icehouse 
lec] ear steamboat landing. 


N Price 32). 
M. MEECH, Shelburne, Vt. 


In the Conn. Valley 
DOWN 

(jreat bargain, 16° acres, no rocks, 200 sugar 
rees, cords wood, apple trees, acre 
rries, spring water piped to buildings, house 
rooms. 4 hbeht glass. cattle barn 30x30, sheep 
un 40x40, wram, ice, and carriage houses 
worth more than price. Only $1,500, $3u0 
cash, balance $10 a year. Chapin Farm 
Avency, 24 Washington St., Boston, or 
t Fk. tloward, Woodstock, Vt: free catalog. 


Beautiful Virginia Farms 


We have a fine list of splendid water front 
farms. large estates. and other properties. 
\ irwinia is a delighttul section, aod te is Many 
superior advantages tor the farmer and home- 
secker, or the wealthy person desiring a beau- 
titul country estate. Send 5c. (stamps) for 
yur descriptive literature and lists. 


PIEDMONT & TIDEWATER LAND CO., Inc. 
Box 0, Virginia 


BOARD | AND ROOMS | 


P HYSICIAN would take invalid or con- 
valescent into beautiful summer home near 
New York. 9,271, Outlook. 

(;SRADUATE nurse would take conrales- 
cent patient or child to her home in Canada 
for July and August. Pleasant lake shore 
cottave : driving, boating, bathing, etc. Best 
refere rs es. For particulars address Ruby P. 
(ale, Lake Ave., Rochester, N 

SK “ON D floor room, all conveniences, 
excellent table. Summer rates. 143 Madison 
Ave... New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PROVEN P ROFITS YEARLY FOR 


VOU or any wide awake man who buys and 
operates the Thurman. “ Portable House- 
(‘jeaning Machine.’’ Make us prove to you 
its money-making features. $3,000-$5,000 a 
yearin proven permanent profits. Over four 
hun operators in the United States. The 

| ethod*’ is sanitary, thorough, 

Towns ot 5,0) or more pay 


hustiess 


inal kest. 


wel Starting capital needed from $2,000.00 
upwards, Original patentees, and we are 
ruti all infringers. We make the most 
efliciont stationary residential cleaning plants 
frown ™ up. ree catalogues. 
manutacturers of house-cleaning machinery 


in the we mel |. A full line of Stationary Vacuum 
Cle ming Plants ore made ri us for all kinds 
iidings. MPRESSED 
AIK & AC U M MAC SHINE RY CO.,, 
4454 Dept. C) Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

bust N E SS man of experience residing in 
the Mate of Washington recently closed out 
los mianutacturing business, can represent re- 
ponsible Eastern enterprise in the distribu- 
tom ot their product or otherwise. 9,317, 
(bution 

SINESS of $11,500. capital desires a 

Se interest purchased for two years. 

guaranteed. Lb. M. Wade & Co., Punta 

F la, 

OFFER few beautiful Smith Premier 
Typewriters, 323.00 each. Trial allowed. 
Box 105, W 

WILDOW wishes to buy share in ‘chicken 
turm near New York. 9,359, Outlook. 


COUNTRY newspaper for sale, account 


Ulheatth owner. Average « aon receipts for 

years about ye Linotype, 2 
revolution press. both bine pat- 
ronage. 9.400, Outlook. 


WANTED. an energetic, willing man of 
executive ability as manager of small but 


lucrative manuwacturing business. This isa 
He Ope we 500 must be invested 
Se ot paid-in capital) to safeguard 


interests Ol present manager and owner, who 
plan to travel and create business, Apply to 


RK. lraster, 22 Kast 22d St., New York. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


HILDREN trom eight to sixteen. Home 
ml outing or school, in the mountains. 
orto camping. Miss Galiaher, k.bens- 


bi Pennsyly ania, 

-ATCHING caused by ef is 
prevented by use of 
HOLD Babe Mits. Thumb Suc 


by same method. Free booklet. RK. Clarke 


0., 246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HEAD-RESIDEN T— To start settlement 
work: experience required. Social Settle- 
ment Association, Omaha, Nebraska. 


INCREASE your earning poner by learn- 
ing to Write Advertisements. Facts sent tree. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32.90 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


BRAIN brokers. ‘Telling how 25,(00 men 
were placed. Office. sales. and technical men 
wanted, Salaries, _— to 36,000. Write to- 
day, stating age, experience. and location 
desired, 305-307 Broadway, N.Y. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


MOTHER'S helper, refined. for home and 
modest compensation ; assist sewing, house- 
work, cooking: three children in fannly; one 
servant employed. 71 North Fullerton Ave., 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

WANTED—An earnest. Christian woman, 
strong and experienced in practical nursing, 
to care for invalid women in a ( hristian insti. 
tution in Brooklyn. Apply to Mrs. Caswell, 
9 Arlington Place, Brooklyn. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 

wanted in a large lunchroom in Boston : a 
woman under 35 with technical training pre- 
ferred; must have thorough knowledge of 
cooking and experience in managing workers 
and in catering for large numbers. Apply by 
letter, stating age, training, experience. and 
salary expected, Business Agency, Women's 
Educational and Industrial Helen. 24 
Boylston St.. Boston. 

IMMEDIATELY! College women for 

camp in_ Aditrondac ks. Principal: director 
land and water sports: housekeeper and 
nurse, References required. State saiarics 
esired, 9,333, Outlook. 

WANTED—A lady, 35-40, of refinement 
and experience, as managing housekceper in 
a gentleman shome. Please state reterences, 
etc., and address 9,279, Outlook. 

FAMILIES, institutions, 
hotels m meed of housekeepers, matrons. 
mother’s helpers, Companions, etc.. address 
Miss Richards, 46 Olive St.. Providence, R. |. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED — Nursery governess about 
August Ist for two children, age four and five. 
North German preferred. Must be good 
sewer, healthy, cheerful, and of good educa- 
tion. Address Mrs. Irving W. bBonbright. 
Amagansett, Long Island. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions asd Domestic Helpers 


A young woman desires position as chap- 
eron or social secretary,during the summer ; 
also permanent position in school, voice cul- 
ture and chaperon. Highest reterences given. 
9,363, Outlook. 

WANTED, by the widow of an army offi- 
cer, position as chaperon in a girls’ school 
beginning with school term in September. 
City or country schools. References ex- 
changed. For particulars write 9,344, Outlook. 

A lady. refined, educated, experienced, 
wishes position as matron or managing house- 
keeper in a boys’ school for next fall. Good 
references. Address 9.334, Outlook. 

YOU NG lady, musical.who has had ex peri- 
ence as compani m in Europe and America, 
desires companion’s position. Lest reier- 
ences. Address 9.336, Outlook. 

kK DUCATE English woman, thoroughly 
experienced in domestic management, under- 
stands cook! ne. Gesires position of house- 
keeper or housemother in school. Excellent 
references. J. M., 67 Manstield St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

WANTED—Position as companion to a 
lady who is net going abroad. Fuil informa- 
tion and best references upon application to 
4,333, Outlook. 

HOUSEREEPER, disengaged June 2th, 


would like position summer hotel, private 


schools. and 


family. Experiences Keterences. 9,327, 
Outlook. 
COMPANION or attendant. Position 


wanted by young woman, a Christian Scientist. 
9,305, Outlook, 

REFINED, experienced young woman 
desires position as mother’s helper or house- 
keeper, New York or vicinity. 9,356, Outlook. 

WANTED— Position as assistant superin- 
tendent or head caretaker of boys in benevo- 
lent or reformatory institution (preferably 
orphan asy lum). Ap phic. is Competent tor 
such position through training and experi- 
ence, 9,351, Outlook. 

A refined and accomplished young woman 
wishes position as companion to adult or 
children, Best references. 4,541, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

POSTTION—By woman of refinement, ex- 
perienced in super ising a home and children. 
and who has traveled extensively, 9,332. 
(Outlook. 


VIRGINIA lady, awe 26, refined and very 


musi il, willing to travel or accept refined 
position in any locality. References ex- 
changed. ‘Texas preferred, 9,348, Outlook. 


YOUNG MAN of refinement. university 
gal mation desires position as traveling com- 
panion, secretary, or tutor for party going 
abroad. Highest references. 9,350, Outlook 


GRADUATE nurse. widow, speakin 
German flue ntly, desires position taking full 
charge’‘of children. or widower's home and 
children. Address 9. 313. Outlook. 


YOU NG woman wanes S position as matron. 
South or West. e years’ New York ( City 
institution and references. 94,295. 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 
EXPERT TUTORING by highly trained 


visiting or resident tutors. School with 10 
years’ successiul record in college prepara- 
tion. Natve language teachers. A. von W 
Leslie, A. M.. 537 Fitth Ave... N. Y. 


GOVERNESS. — Young, __ experienced 
French-Swiss Protestant would like position, 
French and general instruction. 9 362,0utlook 

PRINCETON student would like position 
as companion and tutor to for summer 
months. References. Address ¥.337. Outlook. 


COLLEGE graduate (man). M.A., suc- 
cesstul teacher, desires summer position in 
mountain camp for boys. 9,338. Outhook. 

EXPERIENCED TUTOR, Princeton 
graduate, desires position tor next year. 9.339, 
Uutlook. 

TEACHER wishes work during summer. 
Pleasant home rather thin salary. 9,345. 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED primary private school 
teacher desires pusition. 62 North Ith St., 
Newark. 

INTELLIGENT, refined college girl de- 
sires position in a family as tutor for the 
summer. Excellent references. 9,340, Outlook. 

YOU NG lady graduate, bright disposition, 
splendid health, desires position as compan- 
ion or governess. Box 21, Rural Route l, 
Bluemont, Virginia. 

TO teach the birds. trees, flowers to chil- 
dren. Will goanywhere. 9,352, Outlook. 

KINDE RG *ARTNER wants OSItION, 
school or private family. Would take entire 
charge of children with family traveling this 
country or Europe, or at summer resort or 
camp. 9,354, Outlook. 

GOVE RNE SS or companion.—A young 
F lady wishes eng agementtor summer : 
competent to teach adults or children: an ex- 
ceptionally ag: and agreeable compan- 
Address Mrs. 5S. Lowber, Mt. Airy. 

*hila 

KINDERGARTNER desires summer 
work as child's companion, nursery gover- 
ness, companion. 9,447, Outlook. 

(;RADUATE Normal School, (sreece, 
EXP RT RIDE YR, wishes position Greek, 
elementary Latin, arithmetic imperfect Eng- 
lish. 9.289, Outlook. 

HIt;H school language teacher wishes 
position tor the summer in a home. Reter- 
ences. 9.29), Outlook 

UNIVERSITY instructor desire« tutoring 
in the sciences. Address 9,127, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED—Roarding school ft boy ten, 


also summer camping party. Louise 
Seely, 50 Gsautier Jersey City. 

WANTED.—A young widew who has a 
beautiful home 4 hr. trom Boston wants to 
ny with an educated lady of retime- 
ment, literary in taste and fond of music. who 
would be companionable and could share ex- 
penses of home. Address 9,346, Outlook. 

W. Wightman & Co. Shop ping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt de- 
livery. 44 West 22d St., New York. 

WANTED—Boys’ school, undenomina- 
tional, well located, for one of our clhents. 
(vive particulars and price. Albany Teachers’ 
Agency, Albany, N. Y. 

SCHOOL for TRAINED ATTEND. 
ANTS.45 Centre Street, Orange, New Jer- 
sey. Supetibtendent, Miss Lowrie. "Six 
months’ €owrse. fee $100, including tuition, 
board, ladzing. unitorms, ard books. For 
turther mformation apply to school. 

ORIGINAL plays, entertainments for 
club, church, school. home. K. McDowell 
Rice, Worthington, Mass. 


